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ORATIOI. 


Jerome  Wolf,  the  famous  editor  and  translator  of 
Demostlienes,  amidst  liis  struggles  against  poverty,  ne- 
glect, and  opposition,  consoled  liimself  by  tlie  reflection 
that  for  all  cominof  time  he  had  linked  his  name  with 

o 

the  memory  of  the  immortal  Orator.  "  I  confess,"  says 
he  in  one  of  his  curious  Greek  Prefaces,"^*  "  that  I  love 
and  greatly  value  Demosthenes,  both,  as  having  been 
my  master — for  from  him  I  learned,  not  indeed  his 
eloquence,  my  natural  capacity  being  too  narrow  to 
receive  a  thing  of  so  great  magnitude,  but  at  least  after 
a  certain  fashion  the  Grecian  idiom — ,  and  also  as  ha- 
ving imparted  some  smallest  portion  of  his  own  glory 
to  the  name  of  Wolf,— for  nowhere,  as  I  think,  will 
Demosthenes  be  read  in  the  Latin  tongue,  where  some 
who  are  equitable  and  delight  not  in  wanton  abuse,  will 
not  remember  that  Wolf  was  the  first,  who  in  addition 
to  the  Attic  gown  clothed  Demosthenes  with  the  Ro- 
man toga." 

There  is  something  at  once  noble  and  affecting  in 
this  devotion,  by  which  the  spirit  finds  its  incitement 
and  consolation  in  the  work  to  which  it  feels  called, 
and  is  able  to  bear  the  present  neglect,  contumely,  and 
obscurity,  sustained  by  the  conviction  that  it  is  identi- 
fied, however  humbly,  with  the  work  itself,  in  whose 
endurance  it  cherishes  an  unshaken  faith.  Perhaps  no 
one  is  more  capable  of  appreciating  this  feeling,  than 
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the  man  whose  peculiar  endowments  impel  him  to  the 
avocation  of  the  Scholar.     For  the  sake  of  avoiding 
circumlocutions,  I  must  be  permitted  to  employ  this 
term  in  a  technical  sense,  and,  without  derogating  in 
the  least  from  the  equal,  or,  if  you  please,  superior  ho- 
nor due  to  other  branches  of  learning  and  science,  I 
will  understand  by  the  term  Scholar,  the  man  who  is 
peculiarly  devoted  to  the  pursuits  of  Philology.     But 
so  varied   is  the  manner  in  which  the  term  Philology 
itself  is  constantly  employed,  that  I  must  still  beg  in- 
dulgence for  the  attempt  to  fix  somewhat  more  defi- 
nitely the  limits  within  which  it  is  my  desire  to  confine 
it.     Those  limits  must  be  to  a  certain  extent  indefinite, 
so  far  as  a  precise  definition  is  involved,  because  of  the 
multifarious  subjects  embraced  in  the  general  field ;  but 
they  need  not  be  indefinite  as  to  what  they  extend  be- 
yond and  what  they  positivel}^  exclude.     On  the  one 
hand,  then.  Philology  is  not,  with  some,  to  be  confined 
merely  to  the  study  of  languages,  or  even  to  their  sci- 
entific comparison,  which  constitutes,  under  the  name 
of  Comparative  Philology,  a  most  important  branch  of 
the  general  science  ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  with  others, 
is  it  to  be  so  extended  as  to  embrace  all  learning  which 
is  not  strictly  comprised  within  Metaphysics   proper 
and  the  Physical  Sciences,  or  the  Philosophy  of  Nature. 
The  Plan  of  the  Universe  having  proceeded  from  One 
All-Comprehensive  Mind,  as  our  circle  of  information 
enlarges,  we  find  that  the  Unity  of  Truth,  and  the  con- 
sequent harmonious  connection  of  Knowledge,  cause 
the  boundaries  of  different  Sciences,  and  the  jDOSsible 
sub-divisions  of  general  Domains  of  Knowledge,  so  to 
shade  into  each  other,  that  it  is  sometimes  difiicult  to 
determine  them  with  sharp  precision.     It  will  be,  there- 
fore, sufficiently  accurate,  to  understand  by  Philology, 
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the  study  of  Language^  in  reference  to  its  Philosophy^ 
and  its  hearing  upon  the  Interpretation  of  Ancient  Re- 
mains. With  tliis  explanation,  tlie  remark  may  be 
repeated,  that  it  is  peculiarly  the  experience  of  the 
Scholar-  to  find  his  consolation  and  reward  in  the  con- 
viction that  his  avocation  is  itself  noble,  however  soli- 
tary and  neglected  he  may  be  in  its  pursuit. 

The   refined  culture  which  Scholarship  alone   can 
bestow;  the  critical  analysis;  the  just  preparation  of 
the  most  precious  and  indispensable  materials  for  many 
Departments  of  Learning ;  the  patient  induction  ;  the 
sagacious   and    comprehensive    combination ;  the  nice 
judgment  based  upon  acute  and  at  the  same  time  en- 
larged discrimination;  the   clear  distinction   between 
truth  and  fable,  myth  and  history,  the  essential  and  the 
accidental; — these,  and  innumerable  other  things,  in- 
volved in  the  cultivation  of  Philology,  are  above  the 
appreciation  of  the  world  generally,  which  has  no  con- 
ception of  the  useful  beyond  what  is  coarsely  tangible 
in  material  interests.     The  vulgar  world  w^ll  grant  an 
improvement  in  steam-machinery  to  be  useful ;  but  will 
look  contemptuously  upon  the  study  of  Sanscrit,  with 
the  practical  query — '  what  is  the  use  of  it  V     But  press 
the  vulgar  world  to  the  very  last  analysis  of  its  concep- 
tion of  The  Useful,  and  invariably  the  answer  to  the 
last '  why,'  must  be  '  because  it  makes  money.'     Thus 
at  the  present  day  there  is  a  certain  popular  fashion  of 
patronizing  Physical  Science ;  although,  by  the  way, 
we  constantly  hear  the  general  terms  '  Science '  and 
'  Scientific  Pursuits '  used  when  the  reference  is  intend- 
ed particularly  and  solely  to  Physical  Science, — thus 
indicating  the  ignorance,  which  so  extensively  prevails, 
of  what  has  been  achieved  in  Philological,  Historical, 
Juridical,  Archaeological,  and  other  scientific  branches 
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of  human  knowledge.  But  question  these  popular 
patrons  of  the  cultivation  of  Physical  Science  as  to  why 
it  is  useful  ?  Is  it  because  it  enlarges  the  mincl,  culti- 
vates and  expands  and  invigorates  the  immortal  facul- 
ties, awakens  nobler  and  more  comprehensive  views  of 
God  and  His  Universe  ?  This  is  not  exactly  denied, 
but  this  is  not  affirmed  as  the  ground  upon  which  the 
cultivation  of  Physical  Science  is  regarded  as  eminently 
useful.  History,  Ethnology,  Psychology,  Metaphysics, 
Philology,  are  in  the  highest  degree  calculated  to  j)ro- 
duce  those  results  of  mental  training,  and  yet  they  are 
looked  upon  by  the  vulgar  world  as  rather  '  abstract,' 
by  which  it  is  meant  that  they  are  not  of  a  very  prac- 
tical utility  in  their  tendency.  It  is  not  remembered 
that  the  Physical  Sciences  themselves,  thought  to  be  so 
eminently  practical  and  useful,  could  never  have  ad- 
vanced a  step,  did  they  not  rest  upon  principles  and 
theories  of  the  most  abstract  character  possible.  But 
ask  the  popular  decriers  of  '  the  abstract '  and  landers 
of  '  the  practical,'  why  the  cultivation  of  Physical  Sci- 
ence is  so  eminently  useful,  in  their  opinion,  that  Phi- 
lology, Psychology,  tfec,  are  to  veil  their  unpractical 
claims  before  it  ?  We  are  told,  because  it  developes 
the  resources  of  the  country ; — that  is,  the  physical  re- 
souices,  for  the  intellectual  resources  of  a  country  can 
only  he  developed  fully  and  efficiently  by  those  very 
Departments  which  are  represented  as  so  unpractical 
and  '  abstract,'  Ask,  further,  what  is  the  practical  uti- 
lity of  the  development  of  those  physical  resources  ? 
The  answer  is,  the  improvement  of  Commerce,  of  Ag- 
riculture, of  Manufactures.  And  what  is  the  utility  of 
this  improvement?  It  increases  the  wealth  of  the 
country.  And  the  utility  of  this  ?  It  puts  money  in 
the  pocket.     And  the  utility,  again,  of  this  ?     It  makes 
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men  comfortable  and  furnishes  them  with  luxuries. 
And  the  ntility  of  this?  It  is  the  end  and  object  of 
the  labor  of  man's  life.  But  learning,  schemes  of  be- 
nevolence, cultivation  of  art, — is  there  no  place  for 
these?  Oh!  of  course — is  the  reply — as  wealth  in- 
creases these  things  will  be  attended  to ;  but  nothing 
can  be  done  without  means,  and  the  acquisition,  there- 
fore, of  wealth  is  the  primary  and  practical  aim  of  the 
Sciences.  Chemistry,  for  instance,  gives  ns  anew  mode 
of  fixing  colors,  or  intensifying  a  manure.  Mechanics 
gives  us  a  more  efficient  machine,  or"  a  new  aj)plication 
of  power.  And  these  are  practical  matters  ; — that  is, 
they  are  useful ;  that  is,^ — they  make  money,  which 
Philology  does  not,  and,  therefore,  Philology  is  unprac- 
tical. It  is  a  luxury  or  ornament,  which  may  be  attend- 
ed to  after  the  prime  desideratum,  means — wealth — , 
has  been  developed. 

This  false  confusion  of  utility  with  material  interests, 
has  its  root  in  the  no  less  gross  than  narrow  error,  of 
measuring  the  destiny  of  Humanity  by  the  limited, 
scale  of  self-interest  and   "  the   conservation  of  body 
and  goods."     But  man  is  a  creature  of  such  manifold 
capacities  and  complicated  relations,  that  to  trace  his 
history,  to  estimate  his  capabilities,  and  to  conceive  his 
destiny,  we  must  exhaust  the  knowledge  of  earth  and 
penetrate  the  mysteries  of  eternity.     With  each  suc- 
cessive age  some  new  phase  of  his  career  is  unfolded ; 
and  it  is  an  undoubted  Law  of  that  Providence  under 
whose  guidance  the  drama  of  Humanity  is  conducted, 
that  every  real  advancement  achieved  by  man  shall  be 
based  upon  his  intelligent  use  of  the  knowledge  and 
experience  of  the  past.     This  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence is  only  to  be  reached,  and  to  be  made  practical,  by 
being  wrought  into  forms  which  render  it  gradually  the 
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common  possession — apart  of  the  universal  education — 
of  tlie  mind  of  tlie  age,  tlirougli  those  very  Sciences 
which  are  often  regarded  as  highly  unpractical. 

With  our  present  light,  it  appears  to  be  a  self-evident 
proposition,  that  the  destiny  of  man  must  be  the  reali- 
zation of  all  that  is  involved  in  the  Idea  of  Man,  or,  in 
other  words,  all  of  which  such  a  being  is  capable.     In 
past  ages  the  course  of  Nations  has  been  an  unconsci- 
ous progress  towards  the  fulfilment  of  that  Idea ;  that 
is,  the  Races  have  performed  their  part  in  the  great 
drama  of  History,  without  having  reflectively  realized 
as  their  aim  the  advancement  of  Human  Nature  to- 
wards its  highest  possible  development.    The  Greeks, 
for  example,  who  have  contributed,  in  the  Plan  of  Di- 
vine Providence,  such  vitally  i'mportant  elements  to  the 
whole  subsequent  culture  and  progress  of  the  civilized 
world,  certainly  did  not  entertain  any  conception  of  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  Man,  as  a  conscious  aim  in  their 
astonishing  efforts ;  but  they  simply  wrought  out  in- 
stinctively the  evolution  of  the  powers  which  God  had 
implanted  in  their  race  as  National  Characteristics.     If 
we  take  any  specific  period  of  History,  we  shall  find 
the  same  to  be  true  of  any  given  Nations,  that  they 
have  pursued  their  course  with  no  conscious  reference 
to  the  destiny  of  Humanity,  but  only  to  their  own  Na- 
tional exigencies.     And  yet,  when  we  take,  as  we  are 
enabled  now  to  do,  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
whole  past  field  of  History,  we  see  that  the  most  varied 
and  apparently  contradictory  aims  of  National  efibrt, 
have  really  been  contributing  to  the  progress  of  Hu- 
manity collectively  towards  its  real  goal ;  and  the  con- 
viction irresistibly  forces  itself  upon  us,  that  there  is  an 
Intelligent  Providence  working  in,  guiding,  and  defi- 
ning, the  current  of  History,  with  a  unity  of  purpose 
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to  a  definite  end,  however  blindly  or  unconsciously  tlie 
Nations  may  have  pursued  their  complicated  and  devi- 
ous courses.  Convinced  that  Divine  Providence  is  so 
guiding  the  course  of  History  that  Humanity  may  re- 
alize all  of  which  it  is  capable,  we  cannot  but  know 
that  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  contribute  to  that  re- 
alization, through  a  faithful  performance  of  our  duty 
in  the  station  which  Providence  has  assigned  us,  profit- 
ing by  the  experience  of  the  ]3ast  to  form  enlarged  con- 
ceptions of  the  aims  and  relations  of  Man. 

With  these  views,  we  can  perceive  that  all  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Art,  Learning,  and  Science,  are 
equally  necessary,  in  their  appropriate  spheres,  for  the 
full  unfolding  of  Humanity ;  and  that  their  respective 
utility  does  not  consist  or  terminate  merely  in  their 
develoj^ment  of  intellect  or  of  physical  wealth,  but  that 
these  results  are  themselves  only  the  involved  conse- 
quences and  subordinate  means  of  the  realization  of  the 
Idea  of  Man.  As  soon  as  we  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  Divine  Plan  with  regard  to  Humanity,  to  the 
unfolding  of  which  all  the  manifestations  of  human  ca- 
pability contribute;  it  becomes  very  difficult  to  say 
what  is  the  absolute  use  of  anything.  The  vulgar  will 
call  that  unpractical  which  does  not  make  money ;  the 
artist  will  pronounce  that  useful  which  contributes  to 
aesthetic  cultivation.  Each  one  would  erect  his  own 
standard  of  utility,  and  could  he  enforce  it,  instead  of 
all  working  in  their  appointed  spheres  and  thus  sub- 
serving the  great  Plan  of  Providence,  every  thing 
would  become  involved  in  ruinous  confusion.  The  petty 
litterateur  and  the  mere  linguist  would  decry  Physical 
Science ;  the  narrow-minded  and  unscientific  collector 
of  shells  and  fossils  would  sink  Philology  into  con- 
tempt ;  and  the  fanatical  religionist  together  with  the 
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vulgar  material-interest  man,  would  scornfully  abolish 
Poetry,  Sculpture,  Metaphysics,  Classics, — in  short,  the 
whole  circle  of  the  Fine  Arts  and  of  what,  the  one 
would  consider  useless  as  not  contributing  to  salvation, 
and  the  other  would  pronounce  to  be  mere  unpractical 
book-learning.  But  in  the  great  Plan  of  God,  nothing 
is  useless  or  unpractical ;  every  thing  contributes,  in  its 
place,  to  the  realization  of  the  harmonious  design.*  It 
is  not,  therefore,  our  business  or  our  wisdom  to  be  j^er- 
petually  questioning  the  utility  of  this  or  that  pursuit ; 
but  as  the  workman  is  to  perform  the  labor  assigned 
him,  whether  he  can  perceive  or  not  its  relation  to  the 
design  of  the  architect,  so  is  it  our  duty  to  work  ac- 
cording to  the  respective  capabilities  with  which  God 
has  endowed  us,  confident  that  He  has  aj^pointed  the 
work  with  reference  to  its  bearing  upon  His  All-com- 
prehensive Plan.  That  Plan  is  not  bound  by  Time ;  it 
embraces  other  states  of  existence ;  it  comprehends 
Eternity.  Hence  the  work  to  which  by  our  peculiar 
endowments  we  are  called  in  this  life,  may  not  be  des- 
tined to  manifest  its  results  or  its  meaning  until  we  shall 
have  entered  another  stage  of  existence.  This  must 
be  emphatically  the  case  with  regard  to  large  portions 
of  intellectual  labor.  The  acquisitions  of  the  mind 
must  be  like  itself  immortal ;  and  the  student  who  is 
called  to  labors  which  he  well  knows  cannot  be  here 
completed,  and  the  results  of  which  will  admit,  per- 
haps, of  but  very  limited  application  at  his  hands,  must 
find  a  powerful  incitement  and  consolation  in  the  belief 
that  his  work  is  appointed  to  be  pursued  for  its  own 
sake,  and  that  he  is  acquiring  an  intellectual  furniture 
and  culture,  which  will  find  their  true  application  and 
explanation  in  another  sphere  of  being.  How  necessa- 
*  Conf.  Tayler  Lewis's  "  Plato  contra  Atheos."     Note  LI. 
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ry, — how  precious, — must  be  tliis  incitement  and  con- 
solation to  every  one  who  aims  at  excellence  for  its  own 
sake ;  and  especially  in  circumstances  where  the  pursuit 
of  learning  is  encompassed  with  all  the  toils  and  none 
of  the  visible  rewards  of  acquisition. 

Yes !  we  may  behold  the  youth  irresistibly  called  by 
endowment  and  inclination  to  the  studies  of  the  scho- 
lar.    Allured,  excited,  captured,  by  the  enticing-  but 
unsatisfying  antepast  of  knowledge  vouchsafed  him  in 
some   such   favored   Institution    as    yours : — catching 
glimpses  of  the  boilndless  fields  indicated  by  access  to 
some  such  literary  stores  as. your  well-selected  Library 
aifords ; — determined  to  the  prosecution  of  some  specific 
department  of  Learning,  by  peculiar  mental  constitu- 
tion;— he  closes  his  collegiate  career  just  at  the  thresh- 
old of  the  vista  which  he  has  learned  to  scan  with  long- 
ing and  partly  instructed  gaze.     How  shall  he  pursue 
his  calling?     He  is  poor.     He  must  enter  upon  the 
great  struggle  for  a  livelihood.     There  is  no  Fellowship 
to  afford  him  the  means  of  prosecuting  his  avocations. 
There  is  no  Mec^enas  to  further  him  upon  the  opened 
path.     He  must  depart,  with  a  sigh,  from  the  garnered 
wealth  of  the  Library,  and  with  meagre  literary  appa- 
ratus, he  must  turn  to  some  j^ursuit  which  the  common 
world  will  allow  to  be  practical,  in  order  to  earn  his 
bread.     Rare  moments  of  leisure,  hours  stolen  from  re- 
creation and  sleep,   witness  his   solitary  toils  in  fields 
where  he  has  no  assistance  and  no  sympathy.     He  learns 
of  sources  of  information  which  he  must  despair  of 
reachino;.     He  halts  before  investio^ations  which  he  has 
not  the  means  of  pursuing.     He  knows  of  books  which 
it  is  impossible  for  him  to  procure.     Comforts,  neces- 
saries, determinedly  abstained  from,  slowly  and  pain- 
fully enable  him  to  gather  around  him  an   inadequate 
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and  fragmentaiy  apparatus.  There  are  cheap,  advan- 
tages in  foreign  lands  which  he  would  know  how  to 
profit  by,  but  they  are  beyond  his  reach ;  and  he  im- 
perfectly masters,  with  infinite  toil,  difiSculties  which 
would  speedily  yield  before  proper  assistance  and  sufia- 
cient  sources  of  information.  Years  must  he  watch  and 
wait  for  the  opportunity  of  procuring  books  necessary 
for  the  prosecution  of  particular  investigations  in  the 
course  of  his  studies.  The  researches  and  results  of  the 
labors  of  foreign  scholars,  march  on  with  gigantic  stride, 
and  he  groans  in  despair  at  the  laggard  step  with  which 
he  is  compelled  to  follow ; — not  because  he  wants  abi- 
lity, energy,  industry,  and  enthusiasm,  but  because  his 
panting  course  is  hampered  and  restrained  by  want  of 
the  necessary  appliances ; — and  he  seizes — if  at  all — 
the  Ions:  desired  treasures,  only  after  vast  advances  still 
beyond  his  reach,  leave  him  far  in  the  rear  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  learning  to  which  he  has  devoted  himself 
This  is  the  case  even  with  those  whose  calling  lies  in 
the  "  learned  professions."  The  young  man  who  has 
devoted  himself,  for  example,  to  the  noble  pursuit  of 
Medicine  in  its  varied  and  various  branches,  must  labo- 
riously make  his  bread,  while  he  knows  that  vast  re- 
searches are  prosecuted  by  foreign  men  of  Science,  the 
results  of  whose  labors  in  numerous  works  are  not  only 
beyond  the  acquisition  of  his  scanty  library,  but  their 
verification,  their  successive  steps,  are  closed  to  his  re- 
searches from  want  of  the  means  to  pursue  them.  And 
he  must  vainly  sigh  at  the  limitation  of  his  usefulness, 
while  he  has  it  not  in  his  power  even  to  keep  himself 
fully  informed  of  the  learned  progress  of  his  art.  Or 
the  disciple  of  the  no  less  noble  Science  of  the  Law, 
must  win  his  hard  earned  livelihood  from  the  arena  of 
the  Courts,  when  he  would  fain  master  the  great  philo- 
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sopliy  of  his  Science,  but  is  compelled  to  creep  in  the 
region  of  his  ordinary  books  of  routine  service,  because 
he  cannot  obtain  the  requisite  helps  for  profound  and 
enlarged  study.  Or,  again,  the  divine,  must  live  by  the 
common  places  of  his  parochial  round  of  duties,  while 
he  knows  of  treasures  of  learning,  which  he  can  only 
know  to  exist,  but  must  never  hope  to  explore.  The 
vast  fields  of  Oriental  Learnins:  and  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory  alone, — so  indisj^eusable  to  every  true  expounder 
of  the  Sacred  Volume, — must  be  almost  un  visited  regi- 
ons to  him, — whatever  his  abilities  and  his  application, 
because  he  lacks  the  means  of  reachinsr  the  varied 
apparatus  which  they  demand.  And  in  an  infinitely 
greater  degree,  does  this  difiiculty  press  upon  the  young 
man  who  aims  at  the  acquisitions  of  the  Scholar ;  for 
while  the  avocations  of  the  Physician,  the  Lawyer,  and 
the  Clergyman,  are  naturally  cognate  with  the  learning 
which  they  would  acquire,  the  Scholar  finds  no  profes- 
sion open  to  him,  which  yielding  him  a  su23port,  at  the 
same  time  makes  Philology  the  sole  object  of  pursuit. 
With  whatever  enthusiasm  and  resistless  inclination  he 
devotes  his  best  energies  to  this  field,  he  not  only  must 
support  himself  by  some  other  employment, — but  he 
must  struggle  on  without  sympathy,  and  in  face  of  the 
perpetual — sometimes  contemptuous — questioning  of 
the  utility  of  his  studies.  He  is,  moreover,  subjected  to 
what  is  almost  more  discouraging  than  anything  else, — 
the  impossibility  of  devoting  that  regular,  consecutive 
application  to  his  studies  which  is  so  essential  for  pro- 
gress ;  and  in  the  long  or  frequent  interruptions,  which 
compel  him  perpetually  to  retrace  his  steps  in  order  to 
unite  again  the  broken  thread,  he  may  well  nigh  be 
driven  to  the  hopeless  abandonment  of  such  "  never- 
ending,  still  beginning"  toils. 
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In  a  community  where  there  are  no  encouragements 
and  no  rewards  for  Scholarship, — even  the  ability  and 
the  zeal  of  a  Niebahr  might  abandon  in  despair  pur- 
suits regarded  by  those  around  him  as  utterly  unprac- 
tical, did  not  Providence  inspire  the  soul  which  is  called 
to  those  pursuits,  with  the  conviction  that  it  has  a  work 
to  perform,  and  that  excellence  is,  like  Truth,  to  be  pur- 
sued for  its  own  sake,  let  the  surrounding  world  scorn 
as  it  may — for  He  who  has  implanted  the  ability  and 
the  inclination,  will  take  care  of  the  result,  while  the 
workman  has  only  to  pursue  his  calling  faithfully.  We 
may  speculate  in  vain  upon  the  design  of  God  in  filling 
the  earth  with  wonderful  creatures,  extinct  ages  before 
the  creation  of  man ;  but  it  could  not  have  been  done 
without  reference  to  an  intelligent  Plan.  And  as  little 
can  there  be  no  meaning,  however  beyond  our  grasp, 
in  the  various  endowments  and  impulses  with  which 
He  has  giftid  man.  The  Poet,  the  Artist,  the  Scienti- 
fic Naturalist,  the  Physical  Philosopher,  the  Metaphy- 
sician, the  Scholar,  are  each  gifted  to  work  in  their 
respective  callings,  however  little  we  may  be  able  to 
comprehend  the  bearing  of  their  diverse  labors  upon 
the  fulfilment  of  a  vast  and  harmonious  Plan.  It  is 
enough  for  us  that  our  Law  is  to  work  out  our  endow- 
ments, and  that  the  development  of  our  individual 
gifts  is  the  culture  of  a  nature  destined  no  less  to  an 
intellectual  than  to  a  moral  immortality.  He  who  pre- 
sumes to  neglect  or  depreciate  the  religious  and  moral 
culture  of  his  soul,  for  the  sake  of  purely  intellectual 
acquisition,  is  equally  guilty  of  an  implication  against 
the  wisdom  of  Providence,  with  him  who  would  decry 
learning  and  suffer  intellectual  gifts  to  lie  dormant  and 
uncultivated,  for  the  sake  of  the  exclusive  cultivation 
of  the  religious  element.     The  former  is  in  danger  of 
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the  proud  and  self-sufficient  aberrations  of  scepticism ; 
the  latter  of  the  drivelling  and  God-dishonoring  extra- 
vagances of  superstition. 

Inspired  and  sustained  by  such  considerations,  the 
young  man  who  is  called  to  the  arduous  labors  of  the 
real  Scholar,  enters  upon  his  pursuits  with  the  noble 
conviction  that  in  applying  his  energies  in  the  sphere 
to  which  Providence  has  impelled  him,  he  is,  in  his 
humble  degree,  glorifying  the  Creator  of  his  faculties. 
Distinction  is  a  very  subordinate  motive  to  his  aims. 
Excellence  is  his  desire ;  to  do  his  work  to  the  best  of 
his  ability;  assured  tliat  in  striving  after  this,  God  will 
open  the  way  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  which  He 
designs  the  laborer  to    effect.     Isolation  he  must  ex- 
pect ;  with  rare   exceptions,  it  is  the  appointed  lot  of 
every  man  who  is  in  earnest  in  the  pursuit  of  Truth. 
The  mass  of  mankind  are  content  to  receive  their  opin- 
ions at  second  hand,  and  are  impatient  of,  and  intolerant 
towards,    anything   which    disturbs   their   traditional 
modes  of  thought  and  belief     These  modes  of  mental 
habit  become  like  petrifactions,  and  the  common  mind 
clings  to  them  superstitiously,  long  after  the  spirit  which 
once  animated  the  dogmas  has  evaporated.     And  it 
clings  to  them  the  more  tenaciously,  because  it  has  an 
instinct  that  if  its  idols  of  phraseology  are  demolished, 
it  will  b,e  cast  loose  upon  an  uncertain  sea.     This  would 
be  the  case,  in  truth,  with  regard  to  the  common  mind, 
because  it  is  resting  upon  mere  formal  phraseology,  and 
not  ujDon  everlasting  and  ever-expanding  principles, 
which  no  progress  can  shake,  and  which  makes  Truth 
dearer  than  party,  and  martyrdom  less  terrible  than 
unreasoning  persistence  in  untenable  error  and  in  empty^ 
spiritless   words.      Hence    while    the   pojDular   mind 
may  accord  cheering  and  apj^lause  to  the  man  who 
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boldly  avows  his  devotion  to  Truth  alone,  so  long  as 
his  conclusions  run  in  the  traditional  channels  ;  yet  it 
proscribes  him,  the  moment  that  his  devotion  to  Truth 
leads  him  to  difterent  or  new  conclusions.  Therefore 
it  is,  that  every  man  who  is  in  earnest  in  pursuing  his 
course, — seeking  for  realities  and  not  for  words, — 
abandoning  dogmas  so  soon  as  they  become  to  his  con- 
victions mere  petrified  phrases  and  not  living  Ideas, — 
is  marked  for  isolation.  There  is  no  sympathy  for  his 
earnestness, — no  charity  for  his  convictions, — no  kindly 
attempt  to  lead  him  right  where  he  is  believed  to  be 
wrong, — no  generous  readiness  to  admit  his  conclu- 
sions, if  they  can  be  justly  sustained, — no  humane  con- 
cession that  even  his  honest  error  need  not  effect  his 
position  as  a  man  and  a  brother, — far  less  any  suspicion 
that  he  may  possibly  prove  to  be  right ; — but  cold- 
ness,— scorn, — contumely, — brow-beating  dogmatism, 
hard  names,  the  insolence  of  assumed  ii^fallibility, — 
these  are  his  bitter  portion ;  and  each  party,  brandish- 
ing its  own  peculiar  traditions  in  their  petrified  forms 
of  phraseology,  is  ready  to  exclaim  against  him,  "  if 
thou  comest  bringing  not  these  dogmas,  we  will  neither 
receive  thee  into  our  houses,  nor  bid  thee  God  speed." 
Then  arises  upon  the  soul  the  great  and  ennobling 
conviction, — a  conviction  indispensable  for  any  real 
progress, — that  Truth  is  not  to  be  obtained  at.second- 
hand ; — that  however  we  may  believe  in  the  opinions 
of  others, — they  only  become  Truth  to  us  by  being 
realized  in  our  own  experience.  Then  the  earnest  man 
turns  to  God  and  his  own  heart,  and  in  the  solitary 
throes  of  his  mental  travail,  receives  those  convictions 
which  become  part  of  his  being,  and  can  only  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  annihilation  of  his  very  soul. 
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Every  man  wlio  is  earnestly  pursuing  Trutli  in  any 
of  its  manifold  departments,  will  know  how  to  apply 
sucli  considerations  to  liis  individual  consolation  and  sup- 
port, and  the  Scholar,  who  must  work  in  isolation  and 
solitude,  will  surely  appreciate  them  ;  while  he,  more- 
over, feels  the  lofty  consciousness  that  his  labors,  de- 
spised as  unpractical  and  useless,  not  only  unite  him 
with  the  great  communion  of  Intellect  and  Genius,  but 
are  conversant  with  some  of  the  highest  and  most 
interesting  problems  which  Providence  has  called  the 
human  mind  to  explore.  We  will,  therefore,  state 
some  of  the  prominent  topics  of  the  Scholar's  investi- 
gations, keeping  in  mind  the  definitions  before  adopt- 
ed,— that  the  Scholar  is,  technically,  the  man  devoted 
to  Philological  pursuits,  and  that  Philology  is  the  study 
of  Language  in  leference  to  its  Philosophy,  and  its 
bearing  upon  the  Interpretation  of  Ancient  Remains. 
From  this  point  of  view  the  study  of  Language  is  very 
far  from  being  a  mere  dry  acquisition  of  words  and 
phrases  from  the  lifeless  materials  of  Grammars  and 
Lexicons.  This  may  make  a  mere  linguist,  but  can 
never  constitute  a  Scholar.  His  aims,  as  we  shall  now 
endeavor  to  show,  are  of  a  different  nature.  And  to 
this  end,  we  shall  proceed  to  consider  the  views  with 
which  the  true  Philologist  regards  the  study  of  Lan- 
guage.* 

*  Windischmann,  in  his  Introduction  to  Bopp's  "  Conjugationssys- 
tem  d.  Sanskrit,  &c."  remarks :  "  Wenn  der  Verfasser "  (Bopp) 
"seinen  grossen  Entschlusse  treu  bleibt  das  Sprachstudium  "  (nach 
seinen  eignen  Worten)  "als  ein  historisches  und  philosophisches  zu 
behandeln  und  sich  nicht  damit  zu  begniigen,  dass  er  verstehe,  was 
in  der  oder  jener  Sprache  geschrieben  ist,  &c."  so  diirfen  wir  uns 
wohl  solcher  Bestrebungen  und  Absichten  erfreuen,  die  vor  vielen 
verdienen,  rein  menschlich  genannt  zu  warden,  da  bei  vertrautem 
Umgang  mit  den  bedeutungsvoUen  Signaturen,  durch  welche  da» 
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Tbe  cliaracter  and  spirit  of  a  Nation  are  expressed 
more  distinctly  in  its  Language,  than  in  any  other  of 
its  productions ;  for  the  Language  is  the  immediate 
product  and  embodiment  of  the  intelhictual  Life  of  the 
Nation  :  it  is,  in  ftict,  the  objective  side  of  the  Nation's 
essential  Being.  Its  fundamental  character,  its  mental 
and  moral  structure,  its  view  of  the  Universe,  its  pre- 
sentation of  the  impression  and  influence  exerted  upon 
it  by  the  outer  world,  in  short,  the  whole  process  of  its 
Intellectual  and  Moral  Life,  is  directly  expressed  and 
enshrined  in  its  Language  :  this — if  the  expression  may 
be  permitted-^is  the  Incarnation  of  the  Spirit  of  the 
Nation.  As  Organization  is  the  result  and  expression 
of  Life,  so  Language  is  the  Organic  Product  of  the 
Mind.  The  Vital  Process  and  that  of  the  production 
of  Language  are  so  analogous,  that  a  statement  of  the 
general  nature  and  effect  of  Life  will  at  once  illustrate 
the  conception  of  Language.  The  analogy  between  the 
two  appears  to  be  sufficiently  striking,-  to  warrant  its 
being  here  drawn  with  some  minuteness,  but  at  the 
same  time  with  as  much  condensation  as  possible. 

The  mysterious  Power  which  we  call  Life,  developes 
itself,  through  a  manifold  variety  of  Individuals,  in 
Three  Great  Kingdoms,  which  comprise  all  the  living 
beings  in  Nature  with  whose  existence  we  are  acquaint- 
ed. Life  has  been  termed  a  Power ;  but  so  are  like- 
Wort,  dieses  kind  des  Geistes,f  die  tiefsten  Regungen  und  Gefiihle, 
wie  die  klaresten  und  bestimmtesten  Gedanken  ausdruckt,  unbesch- 
reiblich  vieles  von  den  Hindernissen  der  wahren  Selbsterkenntniss 
und  Selbstbildung  hinweg  fiillt."  [Vorerinnerungen,  S.  IX.,  edition, 
Frankfort,  1816.] 

t  We  may  accommodate,  with  a  slight  change,  the  words  of  Sextus  Empirieus, 
[as  quoted  in  the  IV.  Book,  c.  1,  of  MoUer's  edition  of  MorhoPs  Polyhistor :  Lu- 
bec,  1708. J  "  ti  yup  canv  h  Trpo(popiK6i  \6yos,  dvdyKri  Kai  tov  evitd^tTov  irapeiyaf  itxa 
yap  TovTov  dvvTCoaTaros  iarlv  b  irpomoptKOf, 
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wise  Gravitation,  Electricity,  Magnetism,  and,  in  short, 
all  the  Laws  of  Nature,     Now  a  Law  being  a  Principle 
operating  for  a  definite  end,  we  must  more  specifically 
characterise  Life  according  to  the  effects  or  object  ma- 
nifested in  its  developments ;  and  hence  we  must  define 
it  as  a  (Creative,  Organizing  Power.     While  Organized 
Production  is  its  general  aim  and  effect,  in  all  of  the 
Three  Kingdoms  of  Nature  within  which  its  manifes- 
tations lie ;  it  is  also  the  specific  effect  which  defines 
and  distinguishes  Life   in  its  manifestation  from  the 
other  Powers  or  Laws  of  Nature.     Every  General  Law, 
however,  is  conditioned  in  its  development  by  the  ma- 
terial through  which  it  manifests  its  nature.     Thus,  in 
the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  the  Power  of  Organized  Pro- 
duction is  conditioned  by  the  general  characteristics 
which  define  the  Vegetable  world,  as  such ;  is  again 
conditioned  in  particular  species  by  the  characteristics 
which  stamp  that  species,  as  such ;  and  is  further  con- 
ditioned in  each  individual  by  the  peculiar  characteris- 
tics which  constitute  the  ground  of  its  individuality. 
The  same  remark  must,  of  course,  be  applied  to  the 
Animal  Kingdom — as  distinguished  from  Man.     In  this 
third  Kingdom  (the  Human,)  again.  Life  every  where 
appears  conditioned  in  its  Organized  Production  by  the 
characteristics  which  define  and  constitute  Nationality 
and  Individuals.     There  is  something,  however  diflicult 
to  define,  nevertheless  unmistakeable,  laid  as  the  ground 
of  Nations  and  Individuals :  it  constitutes  a   defined 
boundary  within  which  their  characteristic  develop- 
ments proceed.     It  doubtless  depends  upon  many  com- 
bined influences  of  climate,  country,  traditional  habit, 
physically  propagated  effects,  mental    structure,   &c. 
Deeply  planted  in  the  Nation  and  the  Individual,  it 
presents  a  certain  opposing  material  to  the  Power  of 
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Organized  Production.  Tliis  latter  is  tlie  Efficient  For- 
mative Principle  whicli  operates  upon,  and  moulds,  the 
Material  presented  to  it  in  the  former ;  and  according 
to  the  greater  or  less  resistance  or  flexibility  of  the 
Material,  so  is  the  Organic  Life  of  the  Nation  or  Indi- 
vidual, more  or  less  perfectly  developed.  The  same 
Law  of  Life  or  Power  of  Organic  Production,  working 
upon  and  through  the  same  material  basis  of  gasses, 
metals,  <fec,,  developes  the  organism  of  the  plant  or  the 
man,  the  vegetable  or  the  animal  circulatory  system  or 
limb,  the  Rose,  the  Oak,  the  Horse,  or  the  Caucasian, 
the  single  or  double  flower,  the  prominent  or  receding 
forehead,  the  crooked  bough  or  the  defective  foot,  ac- 
cording to  the  Constitutive  Conditions  of  Vegetable 
or  Animal,  Species  or  Individual,  and  according  to  the 
more  or  less  opposing  and  disturbing  hindrances,  to 
which  that  material  basis  is  subjected,  upon  and 
through  which  the  Law  of  Life  manifests  itself. 

All  Laws  are  really  such  only  while  they  are  effici- 
ent— that  is.  Powers.  They  are  ever  operating,  produ- 
cing, continuing ;  their  effects  are,  therefore,  a  continuing 
process :  or,  as  a  Hindoo,  a  Greek,  or  a  German  would 
express  it — a  Becoming.  So  the  business  or  function 
of  the  Law  of  Life  is  Organizing.  The  living  object 
is  a  manifestation  of  that  continuing  process :  it  is  not 
something  organized  once  for  all, — it  is  the  continued 
Becoming  of  the  Law  or  Power  of  Life,  (under  the 
conditions  defining  the  particular  living  object,)  through 
the  material  subjected  to  that  Law.  When  this  Be- 
coming or  Begetting  of  the  Organism  ceases,  the  Law 
of  Life  is  no  longer  there  beneath  the  phenomena;  and 
the  object  is  no  longer  real  Organization, — it  retains 
but  a  short  time  the  impress  of  the  Organizing  Power 
f      which  no  longer  is  begetting  it,  and  it  falls  away  into 
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the  general  store-Louse  of  material  elements : — it  lias 
lost  the  Unity  which  the  Law  of  Life  imparted.  If  it 
were  even  possible  to  bring  together  the  various  mate- 
rials and  conditions  throuQ:h  and  under  which  Life 
developes  itself; — if  it  were  even  possible  in  the  labo- 
ratory to  combine  the  original  elements  of  the  matei'ial 
world  into  the  matter  of  the  embryonic  sac,  and  to 
subject  this  to  the  stimuli  under  whose  influence  Life 
is  conditionally  developed; — we  should  be  able  to  do 
no  more  in  all  this  than  bring:  too:ether  certain  condi- 
tions^  and  there  would  still  be  requisite  the  Law,  the 
Motive  Principle,  the  Efficient  Power,  which  could  alone 
cause  such  arranirement  of  materials  and  conditions  to 
be  productive  of  specific  organized  results.  There 
would  be  wanting,  in  short,  that  Property  which  noth- 
ing but  the  influence  of  an  already  living  System  can 
generate.  AVe  are  thus  still  ever  referred  back  to  an 
original  Law  of  Life — a  Creative  Power  of  Organi- 
zing— which  the  Deity  alone  can  bestow.  Development 
proceeds  from  within ;  it  is  not  mere  mechanical  clock- 
work, but  an  energetic,  living,  process.  The  embryo- 
nic sac  is  only  the  condition  beyond  which  our  analysis 
cannot  penetrate;  and  within  which  must  lie  the  effici- 
ent Law  or  Power  determining  the  potential  develop- 
ment. Life  in  its  manifestation,  while  confined,  modi- 
fied, or  directed,  by  the  conditions  to  which  it  is 
subj'-'cted,  and  within  whose  sphere  or  limits  it  is  neces- 
sitated to  unfold  itself;  nevertheless  exerts  a  formative 
influence  upon  those  conditions,  and  assimilates  or 
moulds  to  its  own  necessities  the  material  with  which 
it  comes  in  contact,  in  forming  it,  and  not  simply 
receiving^  it  as  a  mechanical  addition. 

Thus  far,  Life  has  been  regarded  from  its  subjective 
side,  as  the  Creative  Power  which  produces  Organiza- 
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tion.  But  it  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  an 
independent  Entity  inserted  in,  or  superinduced  upon, 
the  material  basis.  It  is  inseparable  from  the  condi- 
tions of  its  manifestation,  and  is  properly  the  Law  or 
Principle  of  Organization.  If  the  expression  may  be 
allowed — as  a  comparative  or  analogical  one — it  is  an 
instinctive  process  moulding  the  material  basis  into  or- 
ganic form.  Eegarded  objectively,  merely  in  in  phe- 
nomena, there  is  no  objection  to  Carpenter's*  definition, 
(or  rather,  proposition)  that  it  is  "  the  state  of  action 
peculiar  to  an  organized  body  or  organism ;"  keeping 
in  mind,  however,  that  it  is  itself  the  Law  which  pro- 
duces Organization,  as  a  Becoming,  or  continuing  vital 
process.  We  have  already  said*  that  the  unfolding  of 
Life  is  conditioned  in  every  Sphere,  Species,  or  Indivi- 
dual, by  the  fundamental  characteristics  which  deter- 
mine them  as  such.  The  original  ground  and  cause  of 
those  characteristics  would  be  difficult — in  certain  points 
impossible— to  determine.  Why  this  embryonic  sac, 
under  the  general  Law  of  Life  or  Organic  development, 
should  necessarily  produce  a  Lion ;  why  another,  a  Man, 
is  inexplicable.  The  individual  peculiarities  of  the 
particular  being,  could,  to  a  certain  degree,  be  explain- 
ed by  many  combing  influences ;  but  so  imperatively  is 
the  progress  determined  in  a  certain  path,  that,  although 
the  organized  result  may  exhibit  in  its  successive  stages 
the  rudimentary  types  of  inferior  species, — thus  indi- 
cating the  Unity  of  the  Law  of  Life  or  Organization—, 

*  Article  "Life"  in- Todd's  Cyclopcedia  of  Anatomy  and  Phy- 
siology. See  also  remarks  of  the  same  author  on  "The  Gene- 
ral characters  of  Organized  Structures,"  and  on  Vital  Phenomena, 
in  the  2nd  and  3rd  chaps.  B.  I.  of  his  "Principles  of  Physiology, 
General  and  Comparative."  [American  reprint  of  3rd  ed.,  Phila- 
delphia, 1851.] 
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yet,  at  no  point  of  its  development  could  it  be  so  de- 
flected from  its  patli  as  to  be  transmuted  into  another 
species.  Its  characteristic  ground  is  originally  so  deep- 
ly laid  in  its  essential  nature,  that  although  in-formed 
and  developed  by  the  general  Law  of  Organization,  it 
conditions  that  Law  in  a  defined  channel,  to  a  specific, 
invariable,  goal.  It  is  not  necessary  to  take  into  ac- 
count here  the  Variation-circles  of  Species,  since  they 
are  also  defined ;  but  merely  to  observe,  that  the  gene- 
ral Law  of  Unity  of  Organization  is  perfectly  compati- 
ble with  original  and  fundamentally  different  charac- 
teristics of  Species  and  Individuals. 

Now  Language  is,  like  Life,  a  Creative  Power,  organ- 
izing its  material  of  Sound — (utterance),  Feeling — 
(impression),  Conception,  &c.,  into  the  Expression  of 
Connected  Thought:  it  is,  in  short,  the  Organ,  or  Plas- 
tic Instrument,  of  Thought.  As  the  General  Catego- 
ries of  Thought  are  common  to  all  men,  so  is  likewise 
the  Language-Faculty.'""     But  while,  like  Life,  its  gene- 

*  "  Nos  Croyans,  a  qui  les  miracles  ne  coiltent  rien,  out  fait  tomber 
du  ciel  une  langue,  toute  fait.  .  .  .  Admettons  un  instant  que  rhomme 
est  doued'une  organization  assez  parfaite  pour  acquerir  de  lui-rneme 
un  idiorne,  suivant  les  developperaeiits  de  la  societe  etle  progres  de 
ses  besoins:  les  gens  les  plus  zeles  pour  la  gloire  du  createur  ne  sau- 
raieiit  nierque  cette  opinion  est  puur  le  nioins  aussi  religieuse  que 
la  premiere  ;  elle  est  aussi  plus  rationnelle,  et  tous  les  plienomenes 
linguistiques  dcmontrent  son  incontestable  verite.  L'homme  est  un ; 
les  sensations  I'afFectent  partout  de  la  nn'me  maniere  ;  les  operations 
de  I'intelligence  et  le  surgissement  de  la  pense  sont  regis  par  les 
meiiies  lois.  Le  language,  qui  en  est  I'expression,  serait  le  m6me 
partout,  sans  leclimat  qui  gradue  la  sensation  et  modifie  les  touches 
de  la  parole."  [Etudes  Grammaticales  sur  La  Langue  Euskarienne, 
Par  A.  Th.  D'Abbadie  et  J.  Augustin  Chahb,  de  Navarre.  Paris, 
1836]  Climate  is  only  one  of  tlie  modifying  conditions.  It  is  true 
that  "  Le  rivoluzioni  de'linguaggi  non  sono  effetti  necessarj  di  cause 
fisiche  come  i  fenomeni  di  natura;  nascon  elle  da  invasioni,  da  com- 
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ral  aim  and  effect  is  everywhere  tlie  same — viz.  the 
Production  of  Organized  Speech  as  the  embodiment  of 
the  Intellectual  and  Moral  Life — ;  like  Life,  also,  it  is 
conditioned  in  its  developments,  by  the  peculiarities 
which  lie  as  the  ground  of  Nationality  and  Individuali- 
ty, by  external  influences,  by  the  physical  organization ; 
and,  in  short,  by  the  whole  material  upon  which  it  must 
work,  and  through  which  it  must  manifest  itself.  And, 
like  Life,  again,  according  to  the  hindrances,  the  great- 
er or  less  degree  of  flexibility  in  the  material,  (and 
also,  in  this  case,  the  higher  or  lower  Intellectual  and 
Moi  al  Type  constituting  the  ground  of  Character,)  so 
will  the  Organism  of  Language  be  more  or  less  perfect- 
ly developed.  This,  as  the  necessary  result  of  the 
Mental  Constitution, — the  spontaneous  manifestation  of 

mercj,  da  tempo,  da  diverse  altre  contingenze.  Contutocio  ritiene 
ivi  natura  certesueleggi  eostanti,  per  cui  una  rivoluzlone  di  linguaggio 
somiglia  I'altra.  I  popoli  ove  si  forma,  non  alterano  d'ordinario  il 
loro  idioma  perdendone  ogni  traccia :  o  natura  che  gli  guida  a  sosti- 
tuire  a  tal  letteia  non  qualunque  altra,  ma  sol  quelle  di  suono  e 
d'organo  affini ;  a  troncare,  o  a  travolger  sillabe  non  per  istudio,  ma 
per  naturale  scarnbiainento  ;  a  rinovare  seeondo  i  climi  i  vocaboli, 
ove  piu  asprl  di  aspirazioni  e  di  consonanti,  e  ove  piu  dolce:  in  guisa 
pero  che  il  corpo  della  parola  vi  rimanga.  Quindi  no  di  ogni  lettera 
nasce  naturalmente  ogni  lettera,  ne  di  ogni  voce  ogni  voce:  decorsi 
anclie  piu  secoli,  e  passato  un  vocabojo  per  piu  lingue,  e  riconoscibile 
tuttuvia  da  chi  sa  indagarne  le  tracce;  non  dico  sempre,  checio  e  ani- 
mosila,  o  credulita  di  vecchj  etimologisti ;  dico  talora,  cio  che  e  evi- 
denza.  Cosi  una  rivoluzione  di  linguaggio  da  luce  all' altra;  gli 
avveiiimenti  notati  in  un  luogo  e  in  un  tempo  scuoprono  quegli  che 
poteron  seguire  in  paese  o  in  eta  diversa;  le  regole  ondc  si  riduce 
un  vocabolo  antico  a  moderno  son  pressoche  le  medesime  in  ogni 
lingua."  (Saggio  di  Lingua  Etrusca,  &c.,  dell'  Ab.  L;  Lanzi.  2nd 
ed.,  Florence.  1824.  Tom.  I.  p.  323  vii).  [As  to  Lanzi's  theory 
on  Etruscan,  see  Niebuhr's  "  Lectures  on  the  the  History  of  Rome." 
2nd  ed.  Lond.  vol.  I.  p.  70,  and  on  the  Etruscan  Language,  see  Do- 
naldson's "  Varronianus.''^     Cambridge.     1844.] 
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the  Intellectual  and  Moral  Life — ,  is,  therefore,  a  living 
process,  a  continuous  Becoming;  and  when  the  Spirit 
of  the  Nation  which  animated  it  is  withdrawn  or  extinct, 
and  it  remains  only  mummified  in  its  objective  concre- 
tions in  a  dead  Literature  of  the  Past,  it  becomes  in 
this  form  available  to  the  living  man,  only  by  undergo- 
ing a  quasi  resurrection  and  revivification,  through  his 
own  mental  life  working  in,  and  endeavoring  to  realize 
again  the  spirit  which  once  produced,  the  now  dead 
lano^uaofe.  Thus  a  dead  lauo^uasre  can  never  be  revived : 
the  Nation,  (if  not  extinct,)  has  undergone  modifica- 
tions, and  passed  under  other  conditions,  which  occa- 
sion a  corresponding  modification  in  the  Organism  of 
its  Language.  Likewise,  if  a  People  adopt  a  language, 
it  must  become  modified  and  conditioned,  by  the  fun- 
damental characteristics  which  constitute  the  ground 
of  their  peculiar  Nationality,  as  distinguished  from  all 
other  people.  It  also  lies  in  connection  here  to  remark, 
that  no  language  can  be  formed  out  of  material  brought 
together  and  connected  mechanically ;  it  is  a  dynami- 
cal product, — it  can  only  proceed  as  a  living  Becoming 
or  Begetting  from  the  organizing  Power  of  the  Lan- 
guage-Faculty. This  lies  in  Man  as  essentially  and 
necessarily  connected  with  his  Mental,  as  Life  is  with 
his  Physical,  Organization :  not  that  it  consists  in  a 
specific  Grammar  and  V^ocabulary  inserted  in  his  IMind, 
any  more  than  Life  consists  in  a  special  Entity  implant- 
ed  in  his  Organization  ;  but  it  is  an  Original  Faculty 
necessitated  to  develop  itself  under  the  requisite  con- 
ditions,— it  is  the  Law  by  which  his  Mental  Processes 
connect  themselves  and  acquire  objective  manifestation. 
The  Laws  or  Form  of  Thought,  (tlierefore  of  Lan- 
guage '.which  is  their  Instrument  and  Reflection,)  are 
originally  inherent  in  Man  as  an  essential  characteristic 
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of  his  Nature.  When  the  material  is  presented,  the 
Laws  of  Thought  and  Language  spontaneously  act  upon 
it.  The  general  Laws  of  Psychology  are  the  same  for 
all  Mankind  ;  they  constitute  Human  Nature,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  other  Kingdoms  of  Nature:  hence 
there  is  a  Universal  Grammar — the  reflection  of  those 
Laws;  but  the  particular  development  in  special  Lan- 
guages is  conditioned  by  the  fundamental  character  of 
each  people;*  and  it  is  as  intelligible  that  there  should 
be  a  Psychological  Unity  of  the  general  Law  of  Lan- 
guage, in  connection  with  fundamental  differences  of 
particular  languages,  as  that  there  should  be  original 
diiferences  of  Species  insubordination  to  a  general  Law 
of  Unity  of  Organization.  All  People  must,  by  a  uni- 
versal Mental  Law,  connect  subject  and  predicate  by  a 
copula:  each  People  may  create  the  special  objective 
expressions  therefor  without  derivation  from  any  other, 
extraneous,  source  or  tongue.      Why  one  Peoj^le  should 

*  "Quelqu'  isolees  que  paroHsent  au  premier  abord  certaines  lan- 
gues,  quelqu'  extraordinaires  que  soient  leur  caprices  et  leurs  idiotis- 
mes,  toutes  ont  do  i'analogie  eniie  elles,  et  ces  rapports  multiplies 
seront  apercus  a  mesure  que  I'on  perfectionnera  Thistoire  philuso- 
phique  des  peuples  et  I'etude  des  langues,  qui  sont  ii  la  fois  le  produit 
de  ]"intelligence,  et  I'expression  ducaractere  individuel  de  I'homme." 
[A.  de  Humboldt — quoted  in  Klaproth's  "Asia  Polyglotta."  2nd 
ed.  Paris.  1831.]  On  the  Philosophy  of  language,  perhaps  the 
greatest  work  hitherto  produced  is,  William  von  Humboldt's  Essay 
"Ueber  die  Verschiedenheit  des  menschlichen  Sprachbaues  und  ihren 
Einfluss  auf  die  geistige  Entvvickelurig  des  Menschengeschlechts ;" 
it  forms  the  Introduction  to  his  great  posthumous  work  "  Ueber  die 
Kawi-spracheauf  der  InselJava."  Btilin.  1830-39.  3  vols.  4to. 
More  generally  accessible  remarks  will  be  found  in  Donaldson's 
"New  Cratylus."     2nd  ed.     London.     1850. 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  observe — in  view  of  the  still  exist- 
ing controversy  resjjecting  the  Original  Unity  or  Diversity  of  tlje 
Human  Races — that   the  views  respecting  Language  presented  in 
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have  adopted  one  combination  of  sounds,  and  another 
People  a  different  combination,  to  express  tlie  idea  of 
Being ; — loliy  one  People  sliould  express  a  certain  gram- 
matical relation  in  one  mode,  and  another  in  another; 
are  as  inexplicable  as  the  dark  secrets  of  the  womb : 
they  arose  from  untraceable  influences  of  the  mode  of 
viewing  the  Universe, — of  mental  structure, — of  phy- 
sical organization ; — they  cannot  be  explained  by  deri- 
vation from  one  nnother; — they  only  indicate  the 
operation  of  general  Psychological  Laws ;  but  they 
rest  back  in  those  unfathomable  depths  of  diversities 
of  characteristics  which  define  each  People  to  be  what 
it  is,  and  which  constitute  the  impassable  boundaries 
of  its  development  and  peculiarities. 

AlthouQch  we  thus  arrive  at  an  ultimate  element  in 
Language,  at  which  our  analysis  must  stop  ; — although 
we  may  be  able  to  arrive  in  all  Languages — (which  has 
not  yet  been  done)  at  monosyllabic  roots ;  we  find  in 
different  families  of  Languages,  different  primitive  roots 
for  the  same  original  idea,  which — however  traceable 
in  the  various  tongues  belonging  to  the  same  family, — 
are  yet  irresolvable  into,  and  not  to  be  derived  from, 
each  other.     Nor  can  the  occurrence  of  the  same  root 

these  pages,  which  are  believed  to  be  substantially  the  same  with 
those  of  Win.  von  Humboldt,  are  entirely  independent  of  the  deter- 
mination of  that  controversy.  We  deal  simply  with  the  facts  pre- 
sented in  existing  Languages,  and  which  are  equally  true  whether 
there  were  several  original  Languages,  or  whether  the  permanent 
varieties  presented  in  Languages  grew  out  of  one  primitive  tongue. 
No  scientific  Philologist  pretends  that  all  of  the  known  Languages 
could  have  been  derived  from  any  one  of  the  existing  tongues  as 
known  in  its  traceable  forms  and  history.  See  the  quotation  from 
Bournouf  in  the  following  note.  The  "  fonds  primitiveraent  com- 
raun,"  of  which  he  speaks,  may  be  either  the  Unity  of  Human  Nature 
as  manifesting  itself  through  the  Laws  of  the  common  Language- 
faculty,  or  a  single  primitive  Language,  now  lost  in  its  original  form. 
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in  languages  of  the  same  family,  be  always  explained, 
liistorically  and  etlinologically,  by  derivation  from  each 
other;  but  must  often  be  referred  back  to  the  Common 
Laws  of  the  Language-faculty,  producing  similar  results 
in  different  people,  according  as  a  Common  Human 
Nature  has  been  subjected  to  similar  conditions.* 

But  while  our  analysis  thus  reaches  a  point  beyond 
which  it  is  unable  to  penetrate  ;  while  it  cannot  answer 
the  question — how,  or  why,  those  primitive  roots  arose 
as  the  production  of  the  Language-faculty ; — there  is 
yet  a  vast  field  of  investigation  accessible  to  our  re- 
search. We  may  trace  the  growth,  development,  and 
variations  of  etymological  and  syntactical  forms  and 
combinations;  we  may  resolve  anomalies — which  them- 
selves indicate  the  intrusion  of  some  new  or  different 
Law  ;  we  may  follow  the  organic  gi^owth  of  languages, 
and  the  filiation  of  tongues ;  and  thus,  not  only  disco- 
ver the  Laws  or  Forms  of  the  Language-faculty,  but 

*  Bournouf  speaking  of  the  results  of  his  labors  upon  Zend,  says, 
among  other  things",  ''ils  prouvent  evidemmeut  que  les  langues  di- 
verses  qui  component  la  famille  sanscritique,  ne  doivent  pas  6tre 
considcrees  comme  derivees  les  unes  des  autres,  mais,  qu'  a  part  les. 
differents  ages  de  leur  culture,  qui  ^tablissent  entre  elles  une  appa- 
rence  de  succession  chronologique,  elles  appartiennent  primitivement 
a  un  seul  et  m6me  funds,  auquel  elles  ont  puise  dans  des  proportions 
inegales.  Cette  inegalite,  si  frappante  dans  I'emploi  des  radicaux, 
se  retrouve  dans  le  plus  ou  moins  de  devcloppement  que  ces  radi- 
caux  ont  recu  dans  les  divers  id.omes'qui  les  ont  conserves.  Ainsi 
telle  racine  qui,  en  Sanscrit,  est  restee  improductive,  a,  en  Zend, 
donne  naisance  a  de  nombreaux  rejetons;  telle  autre,  s'arr6tant, 
dans  un  de  ces  idiumes,  au  milieu  de  sa  croissance,  n'en  a  parcouru 
que  le  premier  periode,  et  dans  un  autre  que  le  dernier,  en  un  mot, 
derives  comrae  radicaux,  rien  n'est  absolument  egal  entre  toutes  ces 
langues,  mais  tout  y  part  d'un  funds  primitivement  cuinmun,  et  s'y 
developpe  d'apres  les  memes  lois."  [Commentaire  Sur  Le  Yacna. 
(Paris.     1833.)     Tom.  I.  Avant-propos.  xxix.] 
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also  the  progress  of  Nations  iu  periods  when  historical 
records  fail  us,  but  where  the  extant  fragments  of  a 
language,  like  fossil  remains,  enable  the  scientific  Phi- 
lologist to  re  construct  the  character,  relations,  and 
migrations,  of  a  people.'''' 

Hence,  as  the  Comparative  Anatomist  pursues  his  in- 
vestigations with  a  view  to  the  illustration  of  the  Laws  of 
Life  and  Organization,  and  to  the  discovery  of  the  Ar- 
chetypal Ideas  of  which  they  are  the  Manifestation; 
so  does  the  Scientific  Philologist  endeavor  to  trace 
through  the  various  Manifestations  of  the  Language- 
faculty,  the  grounds  of  the  peculiar  efforts  by  which  it 
has  manifested  its  phenomena;  the  mental  Laws;  the 
characteristics,  and  original  types  of  Nations, — their 
peculiar  modes  of  envisaging  the  Universe ; — and  the 

*"E  quasi  ua  proverbio  fra'  dotti,  che  ove  termina  la  storia  de' 
popoli,  commiiicia  I'esame  della  lingua  :  esso  supplisce,  anzi  emenda 
talvolta  le  loro  istorie."  [Lanzi.  Saggio  di  Ling.  Etrusc.  T.  II. 
p.  7,  vi.] 

As  an  admirable  example  of  the  manner  in  which  philological  cri- 
ticism can  also  be  applied  to  Numismatics  in  this  department,  we 
may  refer  to  Lassen's  Essay  "Zur  Geschichte  der  Griechischen  und 
Indoslvythischen  Konige  in  Baktrien,  Kabul  und  Indian,  durch  Entzif- 
ferung  der  Altkabulischen  Legenden  auf  ihren  Munzen."  Bonn.  1838' 

A  very  important  and  laborious  contribution  to  Comparative 
Philology  is  the  meritorious  "  Vergleichendes  Worterbueh  der  Ger- 
manischen  Sprachen  und  ihrer  samtlichen  Stammverwandten,  mit 
besonderer  Berlicksichtigung  der  Romanischen,  Lilkaui^chslavis- 
chen  und  Keltischen  Sprachen,  und  rait  Zuziehung  der  Finnischcn 
Familie:  von  Dr.  Lorenz  Diefenbach."  [In  3  Lieferungen].  Frank- 
furt am  Main.     1846-185L     8  vo. 

An  able  paper  "  On  the  Connexion  between  the  Sanscrit  and  Ice- 
landic." By  N.  L.  Westergaard,  will  be  found  in  the  "  Memoiresde 
la  Socicte  Royal  des  Antiquaires  du  Nord" — ?or  the  years  1840-44  ; 
thus  connecting  philologically  the  two  geographical  extremes  of  the 
Indo-European  area. 
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filiation,  intermingling,  and  migration-course  of  Peoples. 
He  will  thus  be  led,  in  one  direction,  to  the  study  of 
those  problembs  in  the  Philosophy  of  Language  to 
which  Comparative  Philology  is  tributary;  and,  in 
another  direction,  he  will  be  led  to  those  Historical, 
Ethnological,  and  Literary,  investigations,  in  which  the 
extant  Literature  of  Nations  is  subjected  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Laws  of  Hermeneutics,  guided  by  refined 
and  enlarged  criticism,  and  by  the  rigid,  but  comj^re- 
hensive "  principles  of  Philosophical  Induction.  As 
illustrations  of  the  former  class  of  Philological  investi- 
gation, w^e  may  refer  to  the  immortal  work  of  William 
von  Humboldt — "On  the  Diversity  of  the  Structure  of 
Human  Languages,  and  their  Influence  upon  the  Intel- 
lectual Development  of  the  Human  Pace ;"  and  to  Dr. 
Donaldson's  able  work — "The  New  Cratylus,"  in  the 
specific  department  of  Greek  Philology  ;  and  as  exam- 
ples of  the  latter,  we  may  point  to  the  remarkable 
labors  of  Niebuhr  in  criticising  and  reconstructing  the 
early  History  of  Rome  ;  to  Bceck's  "  Public  Economy 
of  Athens,"  in  another  specific  field  ;  and  to  Latham's 
Ethnological  writings.  In  mentioning  these  produc- 
tions, we  do  not  intend  to  imply  that  we  agree  in  all 
points  with  the  views  of  the  distiijguished  authors ;  but 
they  may  serve  as  practical  examples  of  the  manner  in 
which  Scholars  regard  the  study  of  Language,  and  of 
the  complete  subordination  to  higher  and  ulterior  views, 
in  which  the  mere  acquisition  of  Languages  is  to  be 
held.  And  we  make  this  remark  on  purpose  to  meet 
the  sciolists,  who,  on  one  hand,  are  satisfied  with  the 
empty  acquisition  of  sounds,  and,  on  the  other,  seek  to 
depreciate  the  study  of  languages,  by  the  silly  ques- 
tion— '  why  dip  into  foreign  tongues,  when  there  are 
such  unexhausted  fields  of  knowledge  in  your  ow^n  V 
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It  would  be  about  as  pertinent  to  ask, — '  wliy  study 
any  History,  when  there  is  so  much  to  be  learned  in 
Medicine,  Law,  and  Belles  Lettres  V  We  hope,  how- 
ever, that  even  the  superficial  remarks  that  have  been 
made,  are  sufficient  to  indicate  that  Philology  has  its 
own  ends, — as  worthy  of  being  pursued  as  any  other 
branch  of  human  knowledge ; — and  that  there  are  far 
diiferent  aims  in  studying  languages,  than  the  mere  en- 
largement of  our  acquaintance  with  literary  pi'oduc- 
tions; — while,  moreover,  there  are  problems  of  the 
deepest  interest,  only  to  be  investigated  through  the 
paths  of  Philology. 

It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
magnitude  of  the  revolution,  which  modern  Philology 
has  effected  in  almost  every  domain  of  Learning.  Un- 
rivalled as  was  the  erudition  of  the  great  Scholars  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  ;  it  was  guided 
by  no  true  historical  criticism,  nor  analyzed  by  any 
discriminating  principles  of  philosophical  Philology. 
It  was  often  accompanied  by  the  most  fanciful  and  un- 
founded etymological  speculations,  and  the  most  credu- 
lous confusion  of  truth  and  fable.  Nor  are  numerous 
instances  wanting  in  more  recent  times,  of  equal  fanci- 
fulness  and  credulity,  without  the  erudition  of  those 
elder  scholars,  to  whose  gigantic  labors  we  shall  always 
owe  a  vast  debt  of  gratitude.  There  are  even  now 
Occasionally  to  be  found  some  sufficiently  misinformed, 
as  to  regard  labors  like  those  of  Niebuhr  rather  destruc- 
tive and  negative,  than  well-grounded  and  positive; 
while,  in  fact,  the  great  merit  of  that  most  eminent 
philologist,  consists  in  what  he  discovered  and  estab- 
lished ; — above  all,  in  the  fruitful  principles  of  philolo- 
gico  historical  criticism  which  he  develoj^ed  and  illus- 
trated with  unrivalled  acumen  and  exhaustless  learning, 
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and  wliicli  are  yet  destined  to  produce  tlie  greatest 
results  in  their  application  to  large  portions  of  ancient 
remains.  It  is  only  necessary  to  allude,  by  way  of  ex- 
ample, to  what  yet  remains  to  be  accomplished  in  the 
fields  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  research.^'*  It  may 
here  be  observed,  in  passing,  that  the  decyphering  of 

*  A  popular  and  accessible  account  of  the  history  and  progress  of 
decyphering  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  will  be  found  in  "  Nineveh 
and  its  Palaces" — by  Joseph  Bonomi,  London.  1852.  Lepsius' 
remark  with  regard  to  Hieroglyphic  studies,  admits  of  a  wider  ap- 
plication :  "Es  ist  hier  freilich  noch  ein  grosses  Material  zu  iiberwin- 
den,  and  es  erfordert  noch  lange  Zeit  und  die  geminschaftlichen 
Krafte  von  vielen  Arbeitern,  ehe  die  Friichte  davon  in  cine  einiger- 
raassen  vollstlindige  giammatikalische  und  lexikographische  Ordnung 
gebracht  werden  konnen,  aber  die  reiche  Ausbeute,  welche  jedea 
Schritt  auf  diesem  Feldc  [we  may  apply  this  to  Philology  in  gene- 
ral,] gewlihrt  und  die  Unverfehlbarkeit  des  zu  erreichenden  Zieles  ist 
keiue  geringe  Aufmunterung  fiir  die,  welche  sich  diesen  Arbeiten 
unterziehen."  [Das  Todtenbuch  der  Agypter,  nach  d,  hieroglyphisch. 
Papyrus  in  Turin,  &c.     Leipzig.     1842.     Vorwort.  s.  IS.] 

Compare  also  the  following  remarks — (the  Pali  is  the  language 
spoken  of — )  "  Pt'netrer,  s'il  etait  possible,  assez  avant  dans  la  con- 
naissance  de  la  langue,  pour  verifier  par  nous-mcmcs  les  assertions 
de  ceux  qui  nous  ont  precedes  dans  cette  etude,  et  aborder  la  solution 
des  questions  qu'elle  souleve,  tel  est  en  realite  le  motif  qui  nous  a 
determines  a  I'entreprendre.  Or,  ces  questions  sont  nombreuses,  et 
toutes  elles  sont  interessantes,  parce  que  la  solution  qu'on  en  donnera 
tot  on  tard,  doit  ajouter  quel ques  pages  de  plus  a  I'histoire  de  la  race 
humaine  sur  un  point  peu  connu  du  globe.  Qu'on  ne  s'y  trompe  pas 
en  effet;  les  questions  de  ce  genre  sont  a  leur  debut  purement  phi- 
lolof^iques ;  mais  lorsque  I'erudition  a  patiemmont  rassemble  ses 
materiaux,  le  champ  des  recherches  s'agrandit:  alors  la  philosophic 
f.t  I'histoire  se  degagent  de  la  grammairc."  [Essai  sur  le  Pali,  &c. 
Par  E.  Bournouf  et  Chs.  Lassen.     Paris.     1826.     c.  iii.,  p.  73.] 

For  an  account  of  what  has  been  done  with  regard  to  the  Himy- 
ariiic  inscriptions,  see  a  satisfactory  and  able  paper  on  the  subject,  in 
the  1st  vol.  of  the  "Transactions  of  the  American  Ethnological  So- 
ciety "—(Art.  iv.  p.  423).  The  article  is  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Turner  of 
New  York — one  of  the  ablest  American  Philologists. 
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tlie  AiTow-liead,  or  Cuneiform,  character  in  wliicli  tlie 
Assyrian  and  Persepolitan  inscriptions  are  written,  is 
one  of  tlie  most  remarkable  and  brilliant  illustrations 
of  tlie  successful  aj)plication  of  scientific  pliilology, 
guided  by  the  happiest  criticism  and  the  most  acute 
sagacity.  Here  were  no  such  aids  as  the  bilingual  K,o- 
setta  stone,  the  analysis  of  the  Egyptian  Pantheon  by 
Plutarch,  or  the  Dynasties  of  Manetho.  But  in  the 
year  1800,  Grotefend,  a  scholar  at  that  time  unknown 
to  fame,  in  the  University  of  Bonn,  applied  himself, 
without  the  advantages  of  any  profound  acquaintance 
with  Oriental  learning,  to  the  study  of  a  Cuneiform 
inscription  which  had  been  copied  by  the  elder  Niebuhr 
from  a  monument  at  Persepolis.  It  had  appeared  that 
this  inscription  was  in  three  languages,  but  no  clew  to 
the  characters  was  known  to  exist,  nor  could  it,  there- 
fore, be  determined  whether  any  known  tongue  was 
concealed  beneath  the  mysterious  signs.  But  there 
are  also  on  some  of  the  Persepolitan  monuments,  in- 
scriptions in  the  Pehlvi,  which  had  been  partially  de- 
cyphered  by  the  celebrated  De  Sacy ;  and  in  one  of 
these  the  name  and  titles  of  a  king  are  often  repeated. 
Supposing  that  there  might  be  a  similar  repetition  in 
the  Cuneiform  inscriptions,  our  scholar  selected  one 
group  of  characters  which  was  frequently  repeated. 
By  an  ingenious  and  skilful  criticism,  having  reached  the 
conclusion  that  he  must  expect  the  names  of  father  and 
son  of  two  kings  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Achaemenides, 
(that  being  the  age  to  which  he  was  led  to  attribute 
the  bas-reliefs  at  Persepolis,)  he  proceeded  to  apply  the 
royal  names,  as  given  by  the  Greek  historians,  to  the 
group  of  cuneiform  characters  which  he  had  selected. 
The  names  of  Cyrus  and  Cambyses  were  excluded,  be- 
cause the  groups  in  the  inscriptions  did  not  commence 
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with  the  same  signs.  Cyrus  and  Artaxerxes  were 
equally  inapplicable,  because  the  first  was  too  short, 
and  the  second  too  long,  in  reference  to  the  characters. 
There  remained  only  the  names  Darius  and  Xerxes. 
By  recourse  to  the  Zend,  he  restored  these  names  to 
their  Persian  form,  and  by  an  exceedingly  sagacious, 
well-grounded,  and  logical  process  of  induction,  he  es- 
tablished the  value  of  certain  characters,  and  thus  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  determination  of  the  alphabets.* 
Tlie  labors  of  thorough  Orientalists,  like  Lassen,  Wester- 
gaard,  Eask,  Bourn  ouf,  carried  out  fully  the  discove- 
ries which  Grotefend,  from  his  want  of  the  profound 
and  extensive  Oriental  learning  possessed  by  those 
scholars,  was  unable  so  largely  to  pursue.  In  honoring 
the  genius  of  Prof.  Grotefend,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
pay  an  equal  tribute  of  admiration  to  Col.  Rawlinson, 
who,  in  Asia,  by  labors  contem23oraueous  with,  but  in 
a  great  degree  independent  of,  the  processes  pursued 
by  scholars  in  Europe,  succeeded  in  reaching  almost 
absolutely  identical  results  with  regard  to  the  Persepo- 
litan  inscriptions ;  and,  furthermore,  he  has  succeeded 
in  determining  the  alphabet  (also  consisting  of  combi- 
nations of  the  arrow-head  or  cuneiform  signs),  as  well 
as  certain  grammatical  forms,  of  the  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions. Besides  tlie  Persepolitan  combinations  of  the 
cuneiform  signs,  there  are  other  complicated  combina- 
tions of  these  characters,  expressing  other  dialects, 
which  are  found  in  those  regions  to  which  the  discove- 
ries of  Botta  and  Layard  have  imparted  such  new  and 
lively  interest ;  and  the  key  being  now  possessed,  there 
is    no    longer    any   doubt    respecting   the    ultimate 

*  Heeren's  Asiatic  Nations,     Vol.  II.    Append.     Bartlett's  "  Pro- 
gress of  Ethnology."     2nd  ed.     New- York.     1847. 
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translation  of  all  of  those  interesting  and  important 
remains.f 

In  the  existing  state  of  Philology,  no  one  who  aims 
at  anything  like  real  Scholarship  can  dispense  with  cer- 
tain acquisitions,  which  we  shall  perhaps  be  doing  more 
practical  service  in  indicating,  than  in  entering  upon 
other  topics  suggested  by  our  subject,  and  which  are 
handled  in  various  accessible  works,  from  which  we 
should  here  be  only  able  to  condense  imperfectly  some 
general  facts.  If  we  speak  merely  as  a  tyro,  let  it  be 
remembered  that  we  have  enjoyed  only  a  tyro's  advan- 
tages, and  that  what  is  drawn  from  the  personal  expe- 
rience of  even  the  humblest  student,  may  not  be  desti- 
tute of  interest  and  utility  to  some  of  those  who  are 
entering  ujDon  the  same  path. 

In  the  first  place,,  then,  a  competent  acquaintance 
with  the  German  Language  cannot  be  too  strongly  in- 

f  "Aus  dem  grossen  Gebiete  cles  Euphrats  und  des  Tigris  und  des 
Westiranischen  Hochlandes,  aus  deii  alten  Monarchiea  der  Babylo- 
nier,  Assyrier,  Meder  und  Perser  shid  ditese  Inschriften  und  die 
Werke  des  Alterthums.  Wenn  man  die  wunderbare  Fugung  erwiigt, 
die  uns  uamentlich  die  Denkraale  von  Ninive  vorZerstorung  bewahrt 
hat,  der  sic  nichfc  entgangen  wiiren,  wenn  sie  nichfc  von  den  Schutt- 
haufen  der  alten  vStadt  bedeckt  Jahrhunderte  lang  gegen  die  verwus- 
tenden  Heeresziige  zahlloser  Plorden  von  den  rohesten  Barbaren, 
gegen  die  unaufhorlicben  Umwillzungen  aller  Zustlinde,  wie  gegeu 
die  stupide  fanatische  Vernichtungswuth  der  jetzigen  Besitzer  des 
Landes  gesichert  gewesen  wllren,  wenn  man  dieses  ervvllgt,  darf  man 
hoffen,  dass  sie  nicht  umsonst  gerade  in  unsererZeit  wieder  entdeckt 
worden  sind,  in  welcher  die  Erforschung  des  Alterthums  so  raiichtige 
Fortschritte  gemacht  hat  und  ein  so  reger  Eifer  fur  sie  lebt  und  so 
mannigfaltige  IlLilfsmittel  zu  Gebote  stehen."  [Ueber  die  Keilin- 
schriften  der  erstcn  und  zweiten  Gattung.  Von  Chr.  Lassen  und  N. 
L.  Westergaard.     Bonn.     1845,     s.  300.] 

Among  the  examples  of  resolute  perseverance  ia  mastering  difii-  < 
culties  connected  with  Asiatic  Philology,  we  may  refer  to  the  curious 
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sisted  upon.  Important  as  tlais  is  to  every  literary  man, 
it  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  Scholar.  With 
unquenchable  enthusiasm,  unrivalled  laboriousness,  and 
unsurpassed  genius,  the  Scholars  of  Germany  have  press- 
ed their  researches  into  all  the  departments  of  Philolo- 
gical learning,  and  brought  a  boundless  erudition  to 
bear  upon  every  question  connected  with  the  subject. 

account  of  his  studies  in  Georgian  given  by  M.  Brosset,  in  §  v-iv.  p. 
xlvii.  of  the  "Introduction"  to  his  "  Chronique  Georgienne."  Paris. 
1830.)  [He  also  published  an  able  Grammar  of  the  language,  at 
Paris,  in  1837] — and  to  the  interesting  notice  of  the  labors  of  Dr. 
Pfizmaier  (of  Vienna)  in  Oriental,  and  particularly  Japanese,  studies, 
in  Article  11.  in  the  2nd  vol.  of  the  ''Journal  of  the  American  Orien- 
tal Society."     (New  York,  London,  and  Paris,  1851.) 

As  Brosset's  work  is  not  commonly  met  with,  it  may  be  interest- 
ing to  quote  the  passage  referred  to.  "  II  me  resterait  maintenant  a 
expliquer  comment  j'ai  procede  pour  la  traduction  do  cettc  Chronique. 
afin  que  Ton  puisse  voir  si  j'ai  travaille  en  conscience,  et  jusqu  a  quel 
point  le  blame  et  la  louange,  si  mon  livre  merite  Tun  on  I'autre,  lui 
seront  departis  avec  justice.  Supposez  done  ( je  prie  les  savans  de 
me  passer  cette  hypothese,  quclque  bizarre  qu'elle  puisse  paraitre) 
qu'un  Chinois  sachant  deja  par  principes  Ic  latin  et  le  grec,  et  possc- 
dant  assez  d'anglaise  et  d'alleraand  pour  un  homme  du  fond  de  I'Asie, 
connaissant  par  oui-dire  notre  langue,  ayant  vu  quelques-uns  de 
nos  livres,  mais  si  peu  au  fait  de  notre  idiome  qu'il  pourrait  ii  peine 
le  distinguer  entre  vingt  autres;  supposez  que  cet  homme  voulut 
apprendre  la  langue  francaise,  et  s'initier  a  notre  littcrature.  II  ren- 
contre par  hasard  le  Telcmaque  dont  un  savant  missionnaire  a  enri- 
chi  leslettres  mandchoues  (supposition) ;  il  ouvre  les  deux  6crits  et, 
sur  qu'en  un  livre  si  respecte  il  trouvera  dans  la  copie  la  representa- 
tion fidele  de  I'original,  collationne  les  deux  textcs,  analyse  chaque 
mot,  chaque  forme  de  mots,  en  compare  les  positions,  examine  quelle 
particule  francaise  se  rapporte  aux  mots  vides  du  maudchou.  Peu 
content  de  cet  examen  des  premieres  pages,  il  confie  au  papier  ses 
resultats  et  leurs  materiaux,  transcrit  ses  dissections  philologiques  et 
jusqu'  a  ses  moindres  apercus  sur  les  noms  et  leurs  cas  et  leurs  nom- 
bres;  sur  les  adjectifs,  leurs  genres,  leurs  dcgres  et  leurs  regimes; 
sur  ies  pronoms,  leurs  proprietes,  leurs  especes,  leur  usage,  leur  ex- 
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Whatever  may  be  thought  of  their  speculative  theo- 
ries;— prone  as  they  may  be, — to  borrow  the  iHustra- 
tion  of  Donaldson — to  give  way  in  excess  to  those 
qualities  which  constitute  their  chief  merit,  and  in  yield- 
ing to  a  noble  enthusiasm  of  the  imagination,  to  resem- 
ble the  student  Angelmus,  in  one  of  their  own  popular 
tales,  who  was  ever  fascinated  by  the  mysterious  dark 
blue  eyes  in  the  elder  bush,  and  in  whose  ears  were  ever 
sounding  the  chrystal  bells ; — there  is  an  earnestness  of 
purpose,  a  thoroughness  of  research,  a  conscientious 
working-out  of  their  materials,  exhibited  in  the  labors 
of  their  great  Scholars,  which  not  only  must  challenge 
the  admiration  of  every  generous  soul,  but  which  sup- 
ply exhaustless  mines  of  information  to  every  student, 

tension ;  sur  les  verbes,  leur  personnes,  les  characteristiques  des 
temps  et  des  modes ;  et  de  meme  sur  chaque  partie  du  discours,  en- 
tassant  pele-mele  les  observations,  les  repefcant  vingt  fois  pour  assu- 
rer sa  marche ;  revenant  ensuit  a  la  synthese,  apres  avoir  epuise 
I'analyse,  il  classe  son  chaos,  debrouille,  coordonne  les  elemens  de  la 
phraseologie,  couche  par  ecrit  d'immenses  collections  de  noms,  d'ad- 
jectifs,  de  verbes,  de  particules,  asseniblant  tout  ce  qui  ressemble 
dans  les  m6mes  categories,  separant  tout  ce  qui  differe. 

"  Quand  ce  Chinois  aura  pousse  jusqu'  au  bout  du  livre  sa  fatig- 
uantc  anatomic,  que  tous  les  mots  jusqu'  au  dernier,  et  cent  fois  le 
meme,  se  seront  presentes  a  lui  sous  toutes  leurs  formes,  qu'  il  les 
aura  empiles  dans  ses  cartons,  et  qu'  avide  de  resultats,  il  se  sera  fait 
deux  dictionnaires,  I'un  tout  a  la  fois  synthetique  et  analytique,  ou  ii 
aura  combine  ensemble  I'ordre  des  radicaux  et  des  derives  ;  I'autre 
purement  synthetique,  et  eonsacre  aux  categories  de  la  grammaire, 
peutetre  penserat-on  qu'il  peut  des-lors  aborder  surement  le  Teie- 
maque.  Dans  ce  livre  si  justement  admire,  il  a  connu  notre  beau 
iangage,  il  a  pu  suivre  a  la  trace  nos  pensees,  et  se  faire  de  nos  pro- 
cedes  une  idee  exacte  et  philosophique,  mais  incomplete.  Soyons 
patients  comme  lui,  et  quelques  instans  encore  daignons  le  suivre 
dans  ses  investigations.  Un  cathechisme  populaire,  un  exemplaire 
de  Gilblas,  un  Code,  quelques  sermons  lui  tombententre  les  mains 
II  applique  au  premier  sa  severe  analyse,  et  bientot  la  connaissance 
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sucli  as  no  otlier  literature  of  the  world  presents.  The 
real  German  Scholar  shrinks  from  no  labor, — is  deter- 
red by  no  difficulty, — is  sustained  by  unselfish  enthusi- 
asm in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge, — weighs  with  severest 
criticism  his  materials, — deduces  with  incomparable 
acumen  his  conclusions, — makes  all  Janguages  tributary 
tb  his  researches,  and  all  the  civilized  world  debtors  to 
his  instruction.  Even  in  foreign  lands  we  still  recog- 
nize his  name  as  identified  with  the  learning  of  his 
adopted  country,  and  among  the  distinguished  Scholars 
of  Russia,  England,  and  America,  the  annals  of  their 
Literature  will  ever  gratefully  and  proudly  preserve 
the  German  names  of  a  Boethlingk,  a  Rosen,  and  a 
Lieber. 

des  choses  (car  il  est  chretien)  le  meiie  triomphant  a  celle  des  mots. 
Les  licences  d'une  composition  moins  soignee,  Ics  difficnltes  nouvel- 
les  pour  lui  qui  en  sont  ]a  suit,  rien  ne  I'arrete,  parce  que  si  la  physi- 
onomie  de  ces  inconnus  peut  le  tromper.  sous  leur  masque  bizarre  il 
devine  avec  plaisir  d'anciennes  connaissances.  Quant  aux  mots  nou- 
veaux,  qui  peuvent  encore  retarder  ses  progrcs,  lui  tenant  compte  de 
ses  lectures  et  de  ses  etudes  preliminaires  sur  d'autres  idiomes  etran- 
gers  au  francais,  mais  ayant,  comme  freres  ou  comme  allies,  un  air 
de  famille,  nous  les  distinguerons  en  deux  classes.  Dans  les  uns,par 
I'analogie  de  la  langue,  et  par  les  procedes  reguliers  de  la  derivation 
et  de  la  composition,  le  radical  ou  Fidee  primitive  se  trouve  envel- 
oppe  de  partieules  modifiantes  dont  I'usage  et  I'emploi  lui  sont  con- 
nus  d'ailleurs.  Les  autres,  naturalises  francais,  ont  rev6tu  le  costume 
de  la  patrie  adoptive.  Les  premiers,  si  son  recueil  synthetique  est 
bon,  il  les  devoilera ;  les  autres  a  diverses  epoques,  des  recherches 
suivies  les  lui  presenteront  comme  par  d'heureux  hasards,  et  les  lu- 
mieres  de  la  science,  et  les  conseils  de  I'amitie  I'aideront  a  vaincre 
cet  obstacle.  Lorsque  ce  penible  travail  de  dechiffreraent  aura  ab- 
sorbs durant  de  longues  annees  les  facultes  de  ce  Chinois,  certes,  il 
pourra,  sans  beaucoup  d'efforts,  parcourir  nos  histoires  populaires, 
nos  predicateurs,  nos  legendes ;  et,  s'il  n'a  pas  d'aileurs  quel  que  con- 
naissance  des  lois,  la  technologic  d'un  Code  pourra  seul  I'arrfiter. 
"  Si  je  ne  m'abuse  pas  moi-meme,  combien  je  serais  heureux  d'etre 
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Again,  if  tlie  student  would  not  remain  satisfied  witli 
tlie  limited  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  witli  which, 
he  generally  concludes  his  Collegiate  course ; — if  he 
would  aspire  to  the  cultivation  of  Classical  Philology 
in  any  thing  like  a  Scientific  manner,  he  must  obtain 
some  acquaintance  with  the  results  of  Comparative 
Philology,  and  pursue  his  studies  in  the  spirit  and  me- 
thod, of  which  Dr.  Donaldson  has  given  so  striking  an 
illustration  in  his  "  New  Crat^dus."^'*  Here  he  will  find 
a  knowledge  of  German  of  incalculable  importance,  in 
rendering  accessible  to  him  the  most  indispensable  ap- 
pliances. And  if  his  aims  take  a  wider  range ; — 'if  he 
would  investigate  fundamentally  the  problems  involved 
in  Indo-Germanic  Philology — of  which  Latin  and  Greek 
are  subordinate  branches, — he  must  lay  a  foundation  in 
the  study  of  the  oldest,  and,  philologically,  most  impor- 
tant member  of  this  great  family, — the  venerable 
Sancrit. 

juge  par  les  savans  comme  je  juge  ce  Chinois !  J'ai  fait  sur  d'autres 
livres  ce  qu'il  aurait  fnit  sur  le  Telemaque  et  Gilblas,  je  les  ai  depou- 
illes  avec  un  soin  scrupuleux,  j'ai  tout  enregistpc  :  mes  divers  lexiques 
SB  composent  de  plus  de  huit  mille  mots,  et  ma  graramaire  s'etend 
du  langage  le  plus  releve  au  plus  vulgaire  :  tout  autre  en  ma  place  en 
eut  fait  autant.  Quant  a  la  Chronique,  j'en  ai  deux  fois  copie,  deux 
fois  collationne  tout  le  texte,  le  I'ai  lue  vingt  fois  pour  la  traduire,  et 
ma  traduction  a  et6  quatre  fois  revue  et  transcrite  par  moi  toute 
entiiire." 

■*  With  regard  to  the  more  enlarged  method  of  interpretation  (of 
which  Dr.  Donaldson  speaks  iu  his  2nd  chap,  on  "The  History  and 
Present  State  of  Philology,")  we  may  make  the  following  quotation, 
with  respect  to  one  fact  alluded  to  by  Donaldson,  from  the  author  to 
whom  he  refers.  Bockh  quotes  the  words  of  Dissen — as  to  his  la- 
bors on  Pindar — "Sunt  etiam  nunc,  qui  levissime  tractantes  scripto- 
rum  veterum  divina  opera  inanem  dicunt  omnem  hanc  operam, 
ridentque  cos,  qui  artem  quajruiit,  ubi  ipsis  nihil  hujusmodi  suboluit; 
hi  aliter  judicabunt,  ubi  altioris,  qua?  dicitur,  hermeneuticce  doctrina 
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^  It  would  be  superfluous  to  dwell  upon  the  claims  to 
attention  which  the  study  of  the  History  and  Litera- 
ture of  India  possesses,  in  its  influence  upon  the  pro- 
gress of  Ethnology  and  Comparative  Philology.  The 
latter  department,  especially,  received  its  first  truly 
scientific  direction  from  the  researches  to  which  the  in- 
vestigation of  Sanscrit  led.  It  is  now  a  little  more  than 
sixty  years  since  the  attention  of  scholars  was  seriously 
directed  to  the  study  of  Sanscrit,  in  a  great  degree 
through  the  impulse  which  was  given  to  the  pursuit  by 
the  genius,  enthusiasm,  and  learning  of  Sir  William 
Jones.  Frederick  Schlegel  was  one  of  the  first  to  awa- 
ken a  lively  interest  in  the  study  in  Germany ;  and 
through  the  influence  of  Francis  Bopp,  William  Schle- 
gel, and  William  Humboldt,  Sanscrit  scholarship  was 
recognized  and  established  as  a  most  important  branch 
of  Philology.  Within  the  space  of  thirty  years  after 
attention  was  awakened  to  the  study,  there  had  been 
published  in  Europe  no  less  than  seven  hundred  works 
relating  to  the  Sanscrit  language,  while  at  that  time 
not  more  than  an  hundred  persons  in  all  Europe  had 
devoted  themselves  to  the  study,  and  of  those  not  more 

nimium  diu  noglecta  accuratius  aliquando  exposita  crit.  Quantum 
in  hoc  quoque  genare  discendum  nobis  supersit,  nemo  ignorare 
potest,  qui  acutissimas  disputationes  legit,  quibus  vir  admirabilis 
Schleiermacherus  Platonem  insigniter  illustravit :"  an^  then  adds, 
"Quibus  ego  verbis ultro  addo,  universam  illam  interpretandi  ratio- 
nem  et  hermeneuticam  doctrinam  me  quidem  non  alii  quam  Schlei- 
erraachero  acceptam  referre."  [p.  7  "  Proceraium  "  to  3d  vol.  Bockh's 
"Pindar."]  (Lips.  1811-1821,  4to.)  Two  treatises  of  Schleierrma- 
cher,  [to  be  found  in  his  collected  works,  in  the  vol.  containing  "Reden 
und  Abhandlungen,  &c."]  entitled — "  Ueber  den  BegrifF  der  Her- 
meneutik  niit  Bezug  auf  F.  A.  Wolf's  Anbedeutungen  und  Ast's 
Lehrbuch,"  and  "  Ueber  Begriff  und  Entheilung  der  philologischen 
Kritik," — may  be  advantageously  perused  by  the  student. 
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than  fifty  possessed  an  accurate  knowledge  of  it.'^'  Since 
that  period  it  has  claimed  still  wider  attention,  and  has 
been  prosecuted  with  astonishing  enthusiasm  and  suc- 
cess. Professorshj,ps  for  Sanscrit  are  not  only  found  in 
the  Continental  Universities,  but  also  in  England,  and 
in  one  Institution  in  the  United  States.f     And  some  of 

*  See  "  An  Historical  Sketch  of  Sanscrit  Literature,"  &c.,  from 
the  German  of  Adelung.     Oxford.     1832. 

f  The  Asiatic  Society — of  which  Sir  Wm.  Jones  was  President, 
was  established  in  1784.  John  Philip  Werdin — known  as  Peter 
Paulinus  or  Saucto  Bartholomseo — is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to 
publish  Sanscrit  books  in  Europe,  though  not  in  the  Sanscrit  charac- 
ter; and  the  accuracy  of  his  knowledge  may  be  estimated  from  the 
fact  of  his  having  mistaken  the  Amara-Cosha — a  Sanscrit  vocabulary, 
for  a  ritual  and  liturgy.  He  published  a  grammar  and  dissertation 
on  the  language,  at  Rome,  1790.  There  was  an  alphabet  published 
at  Rome,  by  Clement,  Peanius,  Alexandrinus,  in  1772.  Colebrooke, 
"  the  Scaliger  of  Sanscrit  scholarship  " — as  Donaldson  terms  him — 
was  the  author  of  the  first  good  Sanscrit  grammar  (Calcutta,  1805,) 
and  the  beginner  of  Sanscrit  Lexicography.  Sir  C.  Wilkins  was  the 
first  who  really  printed  Sanscrit  in  Europe  ;  his  Grammar  was  pub- 
lished in  London,  1808.  In  1832  Col.  Boden  bequeathed  his  pro- 
perty to  the  University  of  Oxford  for  the  foundation  of  a  Sanscrit 
Professorship,  to  which  the  distinguished  Horace  Hay  man  Wilson 
was  elected.  The  late  learned  Dr.  Rosen  was  Professor  of  Sanscrit 
in  the  London  University.  At  Cambridge  it  was  taught  by  the  I'e- 
markable  linguist  Dr.  Lee.  The  College  at  Hertford  was  designed  to 
teach  the  languages  of  India.  In  Yale,  in  the  United  States,  the 
Professorship  of  Arabic  and  Sanscrit  is  filled  by  E.  Salisbury,  Esq., 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  Orientalists — whose  papers  in  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society  would  be  honorable  to  the 
learning  of  any  country.  Should  himself,  and  Dr.  Woolsey,  see  this 
note,  they  may  perhaps  remember  their  urbanity  and  generous  kind- 
ness— the  one  furnishing  a  valuable  MS.  list  of  books,  the  other  the 
gift  of  a  Syriac  Chestomathy — to  an  entire,  self-introduced,  stranger, 
■who  is  happy  to  acknowledge  here  his  indebtedness  to  learning  adorn- 
ed with  the  suavity  of  christian  gentlemen.  The  MS.  list  was  taken 
without  permission  by  an  American  ;  the  book  was  borrowed  and 
never  returned  by  an  Oriental. 
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the  admirers  of  this  tongue  have  enthusiastically  pre- 
dicted, that  its  study  is  destined  to  exert  as  wide  and 
important  an  influence  upon  Learning  and  Civilization, 
as  was  effected  by  the  introduction  of  Greek  at  the  re- 
vival of  letters  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  relation, 
however,  which  it  bears  to  Anthropology,  to  the  Psy- 
chological History  of  Man,  and  especially  to  the  origin, 
progress,  and.  develoj^ment  of  the  races  from  which  we 
are  lineally  descended,  is  most  intimate  and  important. 
"  The  Sanscrit  Language  " — says  William  von  Hum- 
boldt— "  as  a  later  principle  of  interpretation,  stands 
as  it  were  at  the  end  of  a  whole  series  of  languages, 
and  these  are  by  no  means  such  as  belong  to  a  course 
of  study  which  for  practical  purposes  is  in  a  certain 
degree  unserviceable :  on  the  contrary,  they  compre- 
hend our  own  mother  tongue  and  that  of  the  classical 
nations  of  antiquity,  and  consequently  therefore  the 
true  and  direct  source  of  our  best  feelings,  and  the 
fairest  j^art  of  our  civilization  itself" 

Even  these  results  which  have  been  drawn  from 
Sanscrit,  and  made  accessible  to  the  Student  in  his  own 
language,  will  become  surprisingly  illuminated  by  an 
acquaintance  with  the  original  source.  Let  one,  for 
example,  make  the  experiment  of  j^erusing  the  English 
translation  of  Bop2:)'s  Comparative  Grammar,  before, 
and  after,  he  has  made  some  acquaintance  with  Sanscrit 
Grammar ;  and  he  will  probably  be  surprised  to  find 
upon  the  second  perusal^,  how  much  he  had  not  even 
been  aware  of  having  failed  to  notice  upon  the  first. 

But  in  inviting  the  Student  to  a  study  of  the  great 
importance  of  which  we  are  fully  aware,  its  difiiculties 
must  not  be  concealed  or  underestimated.  The  exceed- 
ing richness  of  etymological  forms, — the  great  com- 
plexity of  the  euphonic  system, — and  the  vast  and 
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varied  power  of  composition,  wliicli  the  Sanscrit  pre- 
sents, render  its  acquisition  a  formidable  undertaking 
to  any  but  tlie  most  determined  and  sustained  perse- 
verance.^** Our  own  want  of  the  requisite  aids,  prevents 
us  from  speaking  of  the  possible  progress  of  one  fur- 
nished with  proper  appliances.  But  as  the  experience 
of  an  unassisted  Student  we  may,  without  presumption, 
commend  the  Critical  Grammar  of  Bopp  in  Latin,  in 
preference  to  the  Grammar  in  English  of  Professor 
Wilson.f     The  great  Dictionary  of  the  latter  Scholar, 

"  It  may  not  be  without  interest  to  quote  the  following  curious 
fact.  In  a  Chinese  work  occurs  the  following  mention  of  a  city  in 
India — (according  to  the  French  translation — )  "  De  la  au  nordouest, 
a  20  li,  cite  de  Pho  lo  tou  lo^  lieu  de  la  naisance  de  I'eremite  Pho  ni 
ni,  fondateur  de  la  niusique."  Upon  which  Bohtlingk  remarks — 
"  der  verstorbene  Jacquet  hat,  wenn  ich  nicht  irre,  zuerst  die  Vermu- 
thung  ausgesprochen,  dass  hier  die  Rede  von  Panini  sei.  Dass  ihn 
der  Chinesiche  Reisende  den  Erfinder  der  Musik  nennt,  macht  keine 
Schwierigkeit.  Die  Chinesiche  Sprache,  die  keinen  Ausdruck  fur 
"  Grammatik  "  hat,  well  sie  selbst  der  Grammatik  entbehrt,  konnte 
wohl  kauni  ein  passenderes  Wort  als  "  Musik,"  an  dessen  stelle  se- 
tzen."  [Panini's  acht  Biicher  grammatischer  Regeln,  herausgegeben 
und  erltiutert  von  Dr.  Otto  Bohtlingk.  Bonn.  1840.  2te.  Band. 
Einleitung.  s,  IX.  folg.]  [Panini  was  the  Indian  Grammarian  who 
comprised  the  rules  of  Sanscrit  Grammar  "  in  three  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-six  precepts  framed  with  the  utmost  concise- 
ness."] With  regard  to  the  term  "music" — as  used  by  Chinese 
writers,  (in  a  Platonic  manner,)  to  express  Political,  Social  and  Mo- 
ral harmony, — the  harmony  of  the  Universe,  &c.,  see  "  Discours 
Preliminaire."  p.  xcv.  sq  :  of  De  Guine's  edition  of  the  translation 
of  the  "  Chou-King."     (Paris.  1770.  4to.) 

f  "  Grammatica  Critica  Lingua)  Sanscritae."  F.  Bopp.  2nd  ed. 
Berlin.  1832.  It  is  a  small  4to.;  not  so  formidable  as  the  "  Gram- 
maire  Sanscrit-Francaise  "  of  Desgranges ;  which  is  a  very  thorough 
development  of  the  Forms,  with  a  moderate  exposition  of  Syntax, 
in  two  good  sized  4tos.  (of  588  and  536  pp.  respectively.)  Paris. 
1845-'47.     Wilson's  Grammar  (Lond.  1841)  is  an  8vo. of  444  pages 
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is  a  stupendous  labor  by  which  he  has  laid  the  Philolo- 
gist under  unspeakable  obligations ;  but  for  wonderful 
comprehensiveness  and  condensation,— for  philosophical 
arrangement  and  geometrical  precision, — the  Grammar 
of  the  German  Scholar  is  almost  unrivalled.  Should 
the  young  Philologist  go  no  further  in  this  department 
than  the  study  of  this  Grammar,  he  would  reap  fruits 
of  intellectual  discipline  at  least,  besides  a  positive  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge,  which  would  render  his  labor 
well  bestowed.  But  with  a  foundation  laid  in  Sanscrit, 
other  and  varied  fields  will  naturally  present  them- 
selves to  the  Philologist,  which  he  will  be  prepared  to 
explore,  as  his  inclination  or  his  necessities  may  direct. 
The  Student  who  particularly  devotes  himself  to 
Comparative  Philology  will,  of  course,  extend  his  re- 
searches into  domains  of  which  it  is  not  necessary  for 
us  to  speak  here ;  but  we  may  be  indulged  the  passing 
remark,  that  no  one  can  possess  an  adequate  conception 
of  the  varied  nature  and  capabilities  of  Language,  and 
of  the  mental  peculiarities  of  Nations,  w^ho  is  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  structure  of  the  Semitic  tongues.  And 
as  the  Hebrew  forms  so  easy  an  introduction  to  this 
knowledge,  besides  its  importance  in  other  obvious 
respects,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  entirely  ne- 
glected in  our  general  College  courses."'' 

(including  indices.)  Bopp's  "  Grammatica  Critica  " — has  no  Syntax  ; 
Wilson"'s  Grammar  has  a  moderate  exposition  of  the  Syntax. 
Bopp's  "  Glossariura  Sanscritum  " — is  of  the  greatest  value.  Berlin. 
1840.  4to.  The  second  edition  of  Wilson's  great  Dictionary,  Sans- 
crit and  English,  is  not  readily  procured,  but  it  is  indispensable  to 
the  student  of  the  language  ;  we  have  known  a  copy  cost  in  this 
country  £11.  It  was  imported  from  Germany  ;  the  price  on  Lon- 
don catalogues  we  have  seen  at  £5  10s. 

*  The  relations  betwen  the  Semitic  and  Indo-Germanic  languages 
require   still  profounder  investigation  than  they  have  received.    The 
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Pursued  in  tlie  liberal  and  scientific  spirit  which:  we 
have  endeavored  to  indicate,  that  is,  with  reference  to 
the  Philosophy  of  Language,  the  Laws  of  sound  Criti- 
cism, the  History,  the  Civilization,  the  Social  and  Poli- 
tical life  of  man,  the  problems  of  Ethnology,  the  devel- 
opment of  Humanity, — there  is  no  branch  of  Learning 
which  can  supply  the  place  of  Philology,  with  lespect 
to  the  peculiar  intellectual  training  which  it  aifords. 
Even  with  regard  to  its  merely  subordinate — though 
most  important  .branch — the  study  of  the  Classical 
languages — no  correctly  informed  mind  can  dissent 
from  the  observations  of  the  English  philologist.  Dr. 
Donaldson,  (equally  applicable  to  America  as  to  Eng- 

words  of  that  acute,  and  almost  universal  genius,  Leibnitz,  deserve 
to  be  quoted ; — after  spealving  of  various  languages  of  Europe,  he 
says — "  Or,  toutes  ces  langues  de  la  Scythie  ont  beaucoup  de  racines 
communes  entre  elles  et  avec  les  notres ;  et  il  se  trouve  que  meme 
I'arabique  (sous  laquelle  I'hebraique,  I'ancienne  punique,  la  chalde- 
enne,  la  syriaque  et  I'ethiopique  des  Abyssins  doivent  etre  compri- 
ses) en  a  d'un  si  grand  nombre  et  d'une  convenance  si  manifesto  avec 
les  notres,  qu'on  ne  le  saurait  attribuer  au  seul  hasard,  ni  mfime  au 
seul  commerce,  mais  plutofc  aux  migrations  des  peuples."  ["  Nou- 
veaux  Essais  sur  I'Entendement  Humain.  L.III.  c.  II.  §  1.  (p.  209. 
vol.  1)  of  Jacques'  edition  of  the  works  of  Leibnitz.  Paris.  1842.] 
It  seems  almost  superfluous  to  remind  even  the  merest  tyro  in  Phi- 
lology, that  derivation  of  Alphabets  is  entirely  independent  of  any 
family  or  stem  relation  of  languages.  In  tlie  great  work  of  Gese- 
nius — "Scripturas  Lingua^que  Phosnicas  Monumenta,"  &c.  [Lips. 
1837]  will  be  found  (L.  I.  §  45,  p.  64)  a  genealogical  table  of  the 
alphabets  derived  from  the  Phoenician ;  but  they  will  be  found  to 
belong,  in  various  instances,  to  languages  not  of  the  Semitic  stock. 
We  cannot  but  agree  with  him  (for  instance)  in  referring  to  the  Sy- 
riac,  the  origin  of  the  Mongol  character,  which  we  have  understood 
to  be  by  some  referred  to  the  Thibetian.  (a)  As  to  these  latter, 
.  which  we  understand  some  to  regard  as  primitive,  we  yield  to  the 

(a)  In  the  Preliminary  Discourse  to  David's  Turkish  Grammar  is  a  plausible  ar- 
gument for  referring  both  Syrian  and  Mongol  characters  to  the  Zend. 
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land,)  that  "  tlie  mistake  into  whicli  we  have  fallen  in 
this  country  does  not  consist  in  our  making  classics  and 
mathematics  the  basis  of  our  education,  nor  even  in 
obliging  all  to  attempt  what  few  can  attain,  but  in  ma- 
king boys  learn  by  rote  like  parrots  instead  of  learning 
by  reflexion  like  men.  .  .  .  Man  is  a  thinking  being, 
and  his  education  as  such  consists  in  giving  him  a  pow- 
er and  a  habit  of  arranging  his  thoughts  The  learn- 
ing of  Latin  and  Greek  is  profitable  so  far  as  it  is  made 
a  lesson  on  the  analogy  of  language ;  and  we  are  con- 
vinced that  the  youth  of  this  country  would  gain  more 
from  two  years  exercise  in  the  rigorous  discrimination 
of  the  like  and  the  unlike  in  the  Greek  language  alone, 
than  by  spending  ten  years  as  many  do,  in  overloading 
their  memory  with  a  mass  of  crude  facts,  into  the  chaos 
of  which  the  untutored  intellect  cannot  penetrate. 
And  if.  any  one's  profession  is  to  be  that  of  a  scholar, 
he  will  not  be  the  longer  in  getting  to  the  end  of  his 
journey,  because  he  has  spent  more  time  than  some  of 
his  fellow-travellers  in  making  himself  thoroughly  ac- 

Thibetian  authorities  themselves,  which  refer  their  origin  to  the  In- 
dian or  Sanscrit.  See  the  authorities  quoted  in  the  notes  (p.  320 
seq.)  to  Schmidt's  "  Geschichtc  der  Ost-Mongolen  und  ihres  FUrst- 
enhauses,  verfasst  von  Ssanang  Ssetsen  Chungtaidschi  der  Ordus ;  aus 
dem  Mongolischeu  iibersetzt ;  und  mit  dem  Originaltexte,  nebst  An- 
raerkungen,  Erllluterungen  und  Citaten  aus  andern  unedirten  Origi- 
nalwerken  herausgegeben."  (St.  Petersburg.  1829.  4to.)  Independ- 
ently, therefore,  of  written  phonetic  signs,  an  investigation  into  the 
roots  to  which  Leibnitz  alludes  needs  to  be  made  much  deeper  than 
has  yet  been  done.  We  should  omit  a  duty  in  connection  with  this 
subject,  did  we  fail  hereto  recommend  the  Critical  Hebrew  Grammar 
of  Nordheimer— (New-York.  1838-1841.  2  vol.  8vo.)— as  superior  • 
to  any  Hebrew  Grammar  which  has  ever  been  written,  as  one  of  the 
most  philosophical  and  lucid  Grammars  of  any  tongue  extant,  and  . 
as  the  best  possible  introduction  to  the  Semitic  branch  of  Philologi- 
cal studies. 
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qnainted  with  the  route."*  Nor  can  we  forbear  adding 
to  these  remarks  of  the  distinguished  scholar,  that  he 
who  advances  from  this  initiation  into  Philology  to  its 
larger  pursuit,  will  reap  ample  rewards  in  the  garner- 
ing up  and  enjoyment  of  his  intellectual  treasures, 
although  the  neglect  of  the  community  in  which  he 
lives  may  be  the  only  recompense  of  his  acquisitions, 
and  poverty  the  only  visible  result  of  his  self  denying 
labors.  His  isolation  is  the  choicest  society, — for  his  is 
the  converse  of  the  mighty  dead, — the  thoughts  of  the 
wise  and  learned  of  every  age  and  clime, — the  familiar 
intercourse  of  a  discij)le — or,  as  his  acquisitions  advance, 
of  a  friend,  perchance  an  equal, — with, that  regal  circle, 
whose  names,  perhaps,  have  reached  the  vulgar  ear, 
but  with  whose  thoughts  it  is  the  privilege  of  few  to 
commune,  and  whose  memory  the  truly  wise  and  learn- 
ed will  never  suffer  to  die. 

But  as  Languages,  Logic,  Metaphysics,  and  Criticism 
are  instruments  in  the  pursuits  of  the  Philologist ;  so  is 
Philology  itself  tributary  to  various  departments  of 
Learning,  and  in  this  respect  claims  a  certain  degree  of 
attention  from  those  who  may  not  otherwise  design,  or 
be  able,  to  pursue  it  extensively.  To  say  nothing  of 
the  Historian  or  the  Ethnologist  to  whom  it  is  abso- 
lutety  indispensable ;  the  Divine  cannot  forget  that 
upoa  correct  philological  principles  rests  the  sound  ex- 
egesis of  the  Sacred  Books ;  the  Civil  Jurist  is  perfect- 
ly aware  of  the  indebtedness  of  his  noble  Science  to  the 
sagacious  application  of  Philological  criticism,  at  the 
hands  of  a  Savigny,  a  Niebuhr,  a  Mortrueil, — and  had 
he  been  spared,  to  accomplish  his  designs,  we  might 
have  added,  of  a  Legare  ;f  and  singular  as  it  may  now 

*  New  Gratylus.     2d  ed.  p.  20. 

f  "Vom  sechzehenten  Jahrhundert  an  ersobeint  unsre  Rechts-wis- 
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appear,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  when  the  genius 
of  an  Agassiz  shall  be  happily  united  with  the  acquisi- 
tions of  the  scientific  Philologist,  the  most  striking 
analogies,  and  the  most  important  conclusions  will  be 
derived. from  the  combined  deductions  of  Comparative 
Anatomy  and  Comj^arative  Philology.*  The  results 
of  philosophical  investigation  in  the  domain  of  Organ- 

senschaft  von  Grund  aus  veriindert,  theilsdurch  den  neuen  und  iiber- 
wiegended  Einfluss  von  Philologie  und  Geschichtc — "  &c.  [Savigny's 
"GeschlchtedesEomischen  Rechts."  2d  ed.  Heidelberg.  1834.  1 
B.  Vorrcde.  s.  V.  f.  cf.  also  Kap.  LIX.  and  K.  LX.  (G  B.  ss.  363, 402.) 

"  Every  one  is  sensible  how  much  the  study  of  the  Civil  Law  has 
been  advanced  by  the  aid  of  Classical  Learning  since  the  time  of 
Alciat,  when  he  fled  from  before  the  face  of  his  brother-lawyers,  who 
were  of  opinion  that  they  could  do  very  well  without  it,  and  made 
his  life  uneasy  for  the  share  he  had  in  introducing  U."  [Address  "  To 
The  Reader  "—p.  viii.  of  Taylor's  "  Elements  of  The  Civil  Law." 
2d  ed.  London.  1755.]  Sec  also  Mr,  Legare's  remarks  in  his  article 
on  Roman  Legislation.     ["  Writings."     Vo].  I,  p.  502  seq.] 

M.  Mortreuil  is  the  author  of  a  Critical  work  of  great  research, 
entitled  "Histoire  du  Droit  Byzantin,  ou  du  Droit  Roraain  dans 
I'Empired'Orient  depuis  la  mort  de  Justinien  jusqu' a  la  prise  de 
Constantinople  en  1453."     Paris.  1847.    3  vols.  8vo. 

*  We  can  only  allude  here,  as  a  specimen,  to  a  single  point  of 
analogy  between  the  two  Sciences,  thq  nature  of  Analogues  and  Ilo- 
mologues.  ^^  Analogue — A  part  or  organ  in  one  animal  which  has 
the  same  function  as  another  part  or  organ  in  a  different  animal. 
Homologiie — The  same  organ  in  different  animals  under  every  variety 
of  form  and  function."  [On  The  Archetype  and  Homologies  of  The 
Vertebrate  Skeleton.  By  Richard  Owen,  F.  R.  S,  London.  1848. 
Introduction,  p.  7,]  Now  in  Philology  we  may  say  that  the  way  in 
which  our  genitive  relation,  for  example,  is  expressed,  by  the  prepo- 
sition of  (the  house  of  the  man),  is  an  Analogue  to  the  expression  of 
the  same  relation  by  case-termination  or  inflexion  in  some  other  loxi. 
guages  (,^  rov  aj-^/xiffo?;  oiVi'a)  :  but  the  w — which  in  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Sanscrit,  was  the  element  of  the  objective  cases  of  the  first  personal 
pronoun,  is  a  Homologuc  with  the  characteristic  of  the  first  person 
.singular  of  the  verb  in  those  languages.  (See  "NewCratylus."  §  351, 
p.  538.) 
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ized  Beings,  will  be  found  to  be  singularly  analagous  to 
and  parallel  with  the  results  of  like  investigations  in 
the  domain  of  Language  as  the  Organized  Product  of 
a  Dynamical  principle.  The  Ethnologist  has  already 
reco2:nized  the  remarkable  analoories  between  his  Sci- 
ence  and  that  of  Geology,  iu  the  stratification,  so  to 
speak,  of  Races  ;  the  results  of  the  two  branches  of 
Science  just  before  alluded  to,  will,  doubtless,  ere  long 
be  brought  into  comparison  and  harmony. 

Noble  and  diguilied,  as  it  is  varied  and  attractive,  is 
the  field  open  to  the  Scholar.  Let  liim  aim  at  excel- 
lence,— at  thorough  acquisition, — regardless  of  neglect 
and  want  of  sympathy, — and  not  only  will  he  feel  his 
superior  intellectual  strength  in  any  field  to  which  he 
may  be  called,  but  the  Providence  which  has  implant- 
ed his  abilities  and  directed  his  tastes  and  inclinations, 
will  also  provide  for  his  usefulness. 

The  Scholai"  must  remember,  that  as  a  consecrated 
priest  in  the  august  temple  of  Learning, — called  to 
trace  the  operations  of  the  Mind  in  its  most  mysterious 
processes,  as  manifested  in  Language  ; — commissioned 
to  lift  the  veil  from  the  past, — ^to  interpret  the  monu- 
ments of  antiquity, — to  re-raembei'  the  fragments  of 
historical  truth,  and  to  discriminate  between  the  accre- 
tions of  tradition  and  the  substantial  element  of  fact, — 
to  aid  in  giving  a  true  direction  to  the  Litellectual 
efforts  of  his  age, — to  contribute  to  the  unfolding  of 
Humanity  in  its  manifold  capabilities  ; — he  must  com- 
bine with  his  purely  Philological  culture,  just  views  of 
the  Mind  itself, — he  must  apply  sound  principles  of 
Metaphysical  Science,  of  Logic,  of  Hermeneutics; — and 
above  all,  he  must  endeavor  to  add  to  a  spirit  of  pati- 
ent and  laborious  research,  which  pursues  the  minutest 
details,  a  compreliensiveness  of  view,  which  seeks  to 
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grasp  in  their  just  relations  totlie  subordinate  parts  of  a 
whole, — which  resists  the  temptation  to  ingenious  spe- 
culation, and  the  fascination  of  plausible  theory, — and 
which  judging  no  facts  through  the  colored  medium  of 
a  pre-conceived  system, — is  prepared  to  make  any  sa- 
crifice to  what,  by  fair  and  impartial  treatment,  can 
establish  itself  as  Truth. 

Our  theme,  to  receive  full  justice,  would  demand  the 
learning  of  a  Scholar  and  the  ability  of  a  Philosopher, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  peculiarly  incumbent  upon  me  to 
offer  an  apology  for  having  presumed  to  handle  it  in  a 
manner  which  I  am  perfectly  aware  has  dwarfed  its 
noble  proportions;  while  I  have  no  other  justification 
to  plead  for  my  temerity,  than  the  intrinsic  attraction 
of  the  subject,  and  the  hope  that  some  of  those  who 
have  honored  me  with  the  privilege  of  addressing  them 
on  this  occasion,  will  be  induced,  even  by  my  imperfect 
remarks,  to  devote  to  the  topic  that  study  which  it  de- 
serves. And  I  know  not  how  better  to  conclude  this 
imperfect  address,  than  by  applying  to  the  student  of 
Philology  the  language  of  one  who  was  himself  a  Scho- 
lar, and  whose  name  is  among  the  most  illustrious  upon 
the  bright  roll  of  your  own  Alumni.  The  Student  of 
Philology  will — to  use  the  language  of  Mr.  Legare — 
"  have  his  curiosity  fired  for  further  acquisition,  and  , 
find  himself  in  possession  of  the  golden  keys,  which 
open  all  the  recesses  where  the  stores  of  knowledge 
have  ever  been  laid  up  by  civilized  man.  The  consci- 
ousness of  strength  will  give  him  confidence,  and  he 
will  go  to  the  rich  treasures  themselves  and  take  what 
he  wants,  instead  of  picking  up  eleemosynary  scraps 
from  those  whom,  in  spite  of  himself,  he  will  regard  as 
his  betters  in  literature.  He  will  be  let  into  that  great 
communion  of  Scholars  throughout  all  ages    and  all 
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nations — ^like  that  more  awful  communion  of  Saints  in 
the  Holy  Church  Universal — and  feel  a  sympathy  with 
departed  genius,  and  with  the  enlightened  and  the  gift- 
ed minds  of  other  countries,  as  they  appear  before  him, 
in  the  transports  of  a  sort  of  Vision  Beatific,  bowing 
down  at  the  same  shrines  and  glowing  with  the  same 
holy  love  of  whatever  is  most  pure  and  fair,  and  exalt- 
ed and  divine  in  human  nature," 


The  length  of  time  whicli  has  elapsed  between  the  delivery  and  the 
publication  of  this  piece,  might  warrant  the '  reader  to  expect  tha:t  it 
should  have  been  rendered  somewhat  less  crude,  and  more  worthy  of 
his  perusal,  by  a  proper  revision.  The  delay,  however,  has  been  owino- 
to  unavoidable  circumstances  connected  with  the  printing  office,  and  the 
occupations  of  the  author  have  obliged  him  to  commit  the  Address  to 
the  press,  at  the  call  of  those  who  honored  him  with  the  appointment, 
in  the  unrevised  form  in  which  it  was  deUvered.  The  notes  were  orio-i- 
nally  attached  as  passing  illustrations,  in  the  course  of  writing  the  Ad- 
dress, which  may  account  for  the  absence  of  some  references  which  the 
reader  might  naturally  expect. 


CORRECTIONS. 

Page  16,  line  15,  for  "  effect,"  read  affect ;  page  21,  line  32,  for  "in  forming,"  read 
in-forming  ;  page  30,  line  3,  for  "  problembs,"  read  problems ;  page  38,  line  36, 
for  "  d'aileurs,"  read  d'ailleurs ;  page  39,  line  26,  for  "  le  I'ai,"  read  je  I'ai ;  page 
40,  line  31,  for  "  Solileierrmacher,"  read  Schleiermacher ;  page  41,  line  36,  for 
"  Chestomathy,"  read  Chrestomathy ;  page  42,  line  21,  for  "these,"  read  those; 
page  48,  line  23,  for  "  prise,"  read  prise  ;  page  48,  line  36,  for  '"rov,"  read  rov. 


